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British Social Politics What “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” says of 
Oy CANATON BAYES Harding’s New Medieval and 


Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University 
_ 
Modern History 


‘‘Professor Harding brings to his task an extensive 
HIS new volume points out contemporary knowledge of the field of European History in which 
developments along the lines of social he is a specialist, and better still, a discriminative 

- err . sense of the importance of men and events as the 

reform and welfare of the working classes in me tex’ : 
“oie 5 ‘‘accidents'’ of various historical phases. Best of 

Great Britain. all he attempts to give an impartial analysis of those 


12mo., cloth, 580 pages, $1.75 


Within the past seven years there has been movements which it is only too easy to consider from 

a constant succession of important acts : work- the standpoint of the partisan, of which the Reforma- 
men’s compensation, trade disputes, labor tion isa striking example. Professor Harding's chap- 
. - ters on that movement and on the religious wars 

exchanges, old age pensions, the Lloyd George which followed it are really noteworthy for their fair 
Budget, the defeat of the House of Lords, and dispassionate treatment. Another feature of the 
national workmen's insurance, etc. book is the attention paid to social, industrial and 
Each important act of this kind is here treated economic topics in their relation to history, which 


should help the pupil to realize that the men and 
women of other times were living, human creatures not 
unlike those with whom he comes into contact daily. 


in a special chapter, its historical setting ex- 
plained, and extracts from some of the liveliest 
Parliamentary speeches inserted. 
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Lantern Slides and Stereographs 


N¢ E | PON A TIME, SO the story goes, a bov 
watching the cows high up on a mountain side in 





Austria, saw a wonderful blue flower growing in the 
grass. As he picked it a great door in the mountain side 
opened revealing a cavern filled with chests of gold, silver and 
jewels. You may believe the boy filled his pockets, but all 
the time a Voice kept saying—‘* Don’t forget the best.’’ 
Finally he could carry no more As he came out the door 
closed tight. Too late he remembered that he had left the 
key-flower inside. Without this key the door was forever 
closed. Since that day no one has ever been so lucky as to 


find another “KEY-FLOWER” until now, after many 
hundred years, a universal key is discovered, which daily un 
locks the treasure doors of his own and foreign lands to every 
child. It is the FLOWER of all Picture Material, the 
KEYSTONE ‘‘600 SET.’’ 

Under the magic wand of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Guide’’ the 
600 subjects of the set expand into 6000, 

Every teacher may learn the secret by writing to the 
Discoverers. 


The Keystone View Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEADVILLE, PA. 








Do you wish the FREE use of our colored lantern slide sets? WRITE FOR ADVICE. 
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Success in History Teaching 


If you want to reach your pupils, rouse and inspire 
them, you must give them what they crave in history— 
the facts and action of it —the poetry and glamour of it. 
Later they will learn the reason of it all. 

For successful work in teaching grade history of the 
United States you should try 


The Mace Histories 
By Professor William H. Mace, of Syracuse University. 
These books excel, not only in the fire and spirit that 
rivet the child’s attention and charm his imagination, but 
in a plan that impresses the continuity of history and the 


meaning of it as few school histories do. Besides, they 
abound in realistic pictures. 
Line drawings throughout both books, and 


in the Advanced, ten color plates of mile- 
stones in American history, and maps. 


For supplementary aid in American history 


The Foster Maps 


are invaluable. They deal with discoveries ; territorial, 
administrative and political development, and the great 
military campaigns. They cannot be ignored. 


\4 plates, 41 maps mounted on adjustable iron stand. 
Write for booklet on these publications. 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





Term: July 6th to August 14th. 





Courses of the following subjects, credited toward 
undergraduate and graduate degrees: Anthropology, 
Architecture, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, 
French, Geography, German, History, Italian, Latin, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish and Zoology. 


The following Courses in History will be offered : 
English History from 1600 to 1800; The Later Middle 
Ages; American History from 1830 to 1860; American 
History—the Colonial Period ; The Teaching of History. 


All Laboratories, Library, Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool open to students. Accommodations for men and 
women in University Dormitories. 


For circular and information, address 


J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD 
Director of the Summer School 
Box 5, College Hall, University of Penna., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Aids to the Visualization of History 


Illustrated Topics for Ancient History 
By D. C. KNOWLTON, Pu. D, 


Contains Syllabus, Source-Material, Outline Maps, Pictures 
and other aids for the student of Ancient History. 


Price, one topic, 2 cents 
complete set with cover, 65 cents. 


Illustrated Topics for American History 
By ALBERT E. McKINLEY, Pn. D. 


Contains Syllabus, Source-Material, Outline Maps, Pictures 
and other aids for the student of American History. 


Price, one topic, 2 cents 
complete set with cover, 87 cents 


McKinley’s Outline Wall Maps 


Size, 32x44 inches. Maps of the Continents, United States, 
and Sections, Regions for Ancient, European and English History. 


Price, 20 cents each ; in quantities, 15 cents 


If you have not inspected or used any of these materials, write for samples, 
stating the field of history in which you are interested. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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McKinley’s Outline Desk Maps 


In three sizes, and with varying amount of detail to suit the 
needs of different classes of students. Over one hundred maps 
adapted to use in studying the history and geography of almost 
any section of the world. 


Price, 85, 50, 85 cents a hundred 
according to size 


McKinley’s Outline Atlases and Note- 
books for History Classes 


These contain a collection of Outline maps suited to the 
study of a particular field of history. The Atlases contain 
Maps only ; the Notebooks contain maps and blank leaves. 


Price, Atlases, 20 cents; Notebooks, 22 cents 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


By HUTTON WEBSTER 


Professor in the University of Nebraska 


The social, industrial, and commercial life of the 
Ancients is given with exceptional fulness. Their art, 
literature, and religion are not neglected, while political 
events and constitutional development receive all needed 
attention. 


History Teachers’ Magazine: It will do 
much to make Ancient History what it should 
be—a cultural study. 


Classical Weekly: Its value lies in giving 
more unity to history and in emphasizing 
social and economic life. 


Education: The book makes the subject 
worth while for every student. 


Cloth, 665 pages, 219 Illustrations, 53 Maps, - $1.50 


Readings in Ancient History 
By HUTTON WEBSTER 
Cloth, 288 pages, - - $1.00 
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American Citizenship 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


Associate Professor of Politics in Columbia University, author of 
{Merican Government and Politics and Readings in 


imerican Government and Politics 


and MARY RITTER BEARD 


A very opportune school text in civil govern- 
ment that steers a middle course between the 
method that resolves government into sets of 
rules, which, being followed, will produce perfect 
citizens; and the other method, somewhat so- 
ciological, that emphasizes private activities at 
the expense of those long established political 
and administrative processes which still determine 
the course of our government. There is nothing 
static in civil government as these authors describe 
it. It is a dynamic science and their treatment 
is virile—modern—progressive. 
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Two Periods of Greek [Expansion 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY A. SILL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Teaching of Greek History — Paper VIII 


The external history of the Greek 


nation, says 
Eduard Meyer, consists essentially in a continu- 
ous process of transmarine emigration.’ ‘This con- 


tinuous process may be divided into four periods: 
(1) the early period of trans-Aegean migration; (2) 
the period of extensive colonization throughout the 
Mediterranean; (3) the period from about 550 B. C. 
to Alexander's invasion of Asia; (4) the period after 
Alexander. ‘This article is concerned with the first 
two of these four periods. 

“ Modern civilization,’ says another recent writer, 
“is the continuing imitation of Greece and Rome. 
This imitation was established in Germanic Europe 
by Charlemagne. It was carried to England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and to America by Columbus. 
It is now being spread by the nations of Europe and 
America throughout Asia, Africa, Australia and 
Oceanica.” It is not a classicist who makes this 
sweeping statement but a sociologist, Professor F. 
H. Giddings.* Now the civilization which Rome 
transmitted to Germanic Europe was itself, of course, 
an adaptation of Greek civilization. Even Roman law 
was largely Greek. In studying the expansion of 
Greek civilization, we are learning how it was brought 
toward us. ‘The study of ancient history can only 
justify itself, if it helps us to understand our present 
experience. 

It does this not only by revealing our origins. It 
makes us acquainted with the people of the Mediter- 
ranean in a very different age. It makes us aware of 
the peculiarities of American life and of the modern 
world in general. The study of Greek expansion 
helps us to understand, by comparison and contrast, 
the European emigration to the New World, the 
British Empire, Spanish America, the continental ex- 
pansion of the United States, and the Yellow Peril. 

The world in which we live contains certain old 
books and certain old works of art, which are with 
us now. They are part of our possible experience. 
They endure because they make, unaided, a direct ap- 
peal to many of us; but we should all see more in 
them if we could imagine them in their original set- 
ting. This is what history enables us to do. This 


1“ Geschichte des Altertums,” Vol. II, p. 215. 


The Elements of Sociology,” p. 73. 


is perhaps its highest function as an instrument of 
civilization. The study of ancient history will miss 
its mark if it does not lead us to the intelligent enjoy- 
ment of the Bible, the Homeric poems, the Athenian 
drama, Plato's dialogues, Greek temples, Greek stat- 
ues, Greek vases and Greek coins. Some of these 
may be enjoyed even at the age of fourteen. 

Can a child of fourteen be made to feel that the 
Greeks and Romans were real people? Some of the 
freshmen to whom I try to teach ancient history have 
indeed found that out at school; but for many others 
Greece and Rome, Egypt and Asia Minor, France, 
Germany, England and the United States of which 
they heard .in studying American history, are as un- 
real as fairyland. Even those who realize where 
Italy and Greece are today, often fail to realize that 
they were there in ancient history, too. Many are 
unaware that Fort Duquesne was in the same 
land as Pittsburgh. As for Bulgaria and Armenia, 
they are literally nowhere. No doubt there are 
differences among children; but experience leads 
me to think that there are also differences among 
teachers. The boy for whom Greece is cloudland may 
have been taught by a teacher for whom Greece was 
cloudland. For the teacher Armenia was nowhere. 
We cannot all go in the flesh. to Greece or Armenia, 
but there are books of travel and there are photo- 
graphs and there are Greeks and Armenians within 
reach. We can go in the spirit. We can see Greece 
with the help of other eyes than our own. 

We can see the ancient Greeks best with their own 
eyes,—with the eyes of Homer, Hesiod and Archi- 
lochus, Herodotus and Thucydides, Strabo and Pau- 
sanias, Arrian and Polybius. These writers are cited 
in any list of those from whom we get information 
about Greek colonies; but they tell us much more 
than that, and without learning from them, from Aris- 
tophanes, from Plato, from Aristotle, from Xeno- 
phon, from Plutarch, and from all the rest, no one 
ean teach Greek history with a genuine and conta- 
gious conviction of its reality. In order to gain and 
to impart this conviction most effectively, we must 
be able to read Greek; but though we speak with the 
tongue of Paul and of Plato and have no conviction, 
we shall still be as sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. 

The ‘teacher cannot show what he has not seen. If 
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Syracuse is for him a mathematical point,—position 
without magnitude,—on a flat map, it is no more, in 
fact, it is rather less, for his pupil. If the top of 
the map is always “up” and the bottom is always 
“down,” then rivers in ancient days ran up hill. If 
Syracuse was founded by Corinthians, because the 
text-books say so, then the teacher does not really 
know who founded Syracuse. His knowledge is nomi- 
nal, a knowledge of names, not real, a knowledge of 
things. The teacher must study recent discussions of 
the data from which we build up the vast working 
hypothesis which we call history. This means that 
he must read German and also French. It is no easy 
matter to teach Greek history. Some things are so, 
some are not so, some are dubious—the teacher must 
know and be able to explain why. He should say 
nothing for which he can give no good reason; he 
should leave out all the rest, even if it is in the text- 
book. My freshmen ought not to be surprised when 
I question the authority of the text-book. 

I admit, of course, that even a teacher, whose 
training has been thorough, may need two or three 
years to get well into his work. I also admit that in 
offering these general considerations to readers of 
Tue History Teacuer’s Macazine, I am bringing 
owls to Athens. It is the others who need it. But 
there is one more ow] that I must bring. The failure 
to evoke a lively sense of the reality of ancient life 
is often due to lack of contact with real modern life. 
We teachers live more or less apart from the work- 
aday world. Our pupils are not vet in the workaday 
world. But we and they know more, to start with, 
about our own world than about the past. It is with 
us all the time. We must proceed from the known to 
the unknown. We must get a working knowledge of 
contemporary politics, war, business, and social prob- 
lems. We must read the news of the world with 
industry and with discrimination. In a country 
where the teaching of history is so largely intrusted 
to women, we may expect that history in the schools 
will become more convincing, when more women vote 
and find out more about real politics and real busi- 
ness,—as Prefessor John Dewey urged in a lecture at 
the Columbia Summer School in 1912. 


I. Tue First Pertop or Greek Expansion. 


The Greeks who, in centuries about which we are 
well informed, lived on the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, on the western and southern coasts of Asia 
Minor, and in Cyprus, believed that they were de- 
scended from settlers who had for the most part come 
at an early period from the mainland of European 
Greece. We do not believe that they were mistaken. 
Even without any records, we should know that our 
ancestors came from Europe—or from Africa. Even 
without any tradition, we should know that each of 
these emigrations must have taken place, because no 
other hypothesis could explain all the facts. 

Preliminary to any study of trans-Aegean emi- 
gration is an acquaintance with the sea itself and 
its lands. Perhaps the pupil has already learned 


about the general conditions of life in the Aegean 
world from a teacher who has read the opening chap- 
ters of Zimmern’s “ Greek Commonwealth” (Oxford 
University Press, 1911) and other books by people 
who have been there. He should know that he could 
go in a steamer from the Piraeus to Candia or to 
Smyrna in one night and part of the morning. He 
should be told that from the highest point on the 
Island of Tenos, only two thousand feet up, he could 
see in the east the coast of Asia and in the west the 
coast of Europe, that from the top of Samothrace 
(5,248 feet) he could see the plain of Troy and the 
snow-clad summit of Olympus, that from a mountain 
on Euboea he could see Chios. He should realize the 
small compass of the old Greek world and that “‘true 
greatness asks not space.’ He should hear of many 
of the islands, but should be asked to remember the 
exact location of only five: Delos (in the midst of the 
Cyclades, which can be explained with the help of 
“ bicycle’), Lesbos, Chios, Samos and Rhodes. From 
pictures he should know that the islands look like 
partly submerged mountains. It should be made 
clear to him that such a sea, strewn with islands, 
connects, instead of separating, its coasts. Through 
it no natural line of demarcation can be drawn. Dar- 
ius and Xerxes could find no frontier. Another war 
over that question may break out between Greece and 
Turkey this very year. Now as then the coast of Ana- 
tolia is full of Greeks. (By the way, why is it called 
Anatolia?) 

Baedeker’s Greece and the Guide Joanne for 
Greece (edited by Fougéres) include trips through 
the islands. H. F. Tozer’s “ Islands of the Aegean” 
(Oxford University Press, 1890) is a very useful 
book. Some of them are visited in Marden’s “ Greece 
and the Aegean Islands”’ (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1907) and in Professor J. Irving Manatt’s “ Aegean 
Days”’ (Murray, 1913). Any one who has looked at 
Boissonnas’s splendid pictures in Baud-Bovy’s “ En 
Gréce’”’ (Geneva and Athens, 1910) will await with 
impatience the publication of the views of insular 
Greece that have been taken by the same artist-photog- 
rapher. Murray’s “ Handbook for Travellers in 
Asia Minor” (1895) is no longer up to date, but 
still useful. The only recent guide to the coast of 
Asia Minor is Baedeker’s “ Konstantinopel und 
Kleinasien” (1905). The works of Sir William 
Ramsay on Asia Minor and the New Testament are 
full of fresh and enlivening information. Félix 
Sartiaux’s “ Villes mortes d’Asie Mineure”’ (Paris, 
1911) is a series of lectures delivered after a visit 
to the sites of Greek cities. More precise and detailed 
information is to be found in the renorts of excava- 
tions. The best maps are those in Murray’s Small 
Classical Atlas, published separately as “Handy 
Classical Maps.” These and Shepherd’s Atlas of 
Ancient History (Holt, 1913) and Kiepert’s wall 
maps of Greece and Asia Minor are indispensable 
in the class-room. 

The class has studied the early civilization of the 
Aegean world, of which Professor Bassett wrote in 
the February number of this MaGazine. They know 
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how little we know about the coming of the Norther- 
ners, from whose fusion with an elder race resulted 
the Greeks of history. Most probably they entered 
Greece as early as 2000 B. C. and were the lords of 
the land, when Greece received the higher civiliza- 
tion that came from Crete. (Meyer, “ Geschichte des 
Altertums,” Vol. I, Part 2, 2d ed., 1909, p. 717 ff; 
8d ed., 1913. p. 804 ff.) This civilization at its height 
was shared by the islands. but is found on the Asiatic 
coast only at Troy (Hogarth, “ Ionia and the East,” 
p. 46 ff.) 

The great palace at Cnossus was sacked in the 
fourteenth century. Cities of Asiatic Greece were 
busy centres of commerce and industry in: the eighth 
century. The interval is a Dark Age for us, it was 
a Dark Age then, an age in which the people of the 
Aegean and their civilization were thrown into a 
crucible out of which a new order emerged. When 
the light breaks, the coast of Asia Minor is Greek 
and its middle section is the focus of the new Aegean 
civilization. ‘The Greeks of this region called them- 
selves lonians, those to the north of them were Aeo- 
lians, those to the south of them were Dorians. 
Whence and why and how had their ancestors come 
to the land that they had made their own? 

To understand the reasons for the answers that 
are given nowadays to these questions, one should 
begin, I think, with those of ancient writers: Herodo- 
tus, I, 142-151, Thucydides, I, 2 and 12, Strabo, X, 
XIII, and XIV, Pausanias, VII. All the data found 
scattered through our literary sources are collected in 
Busolt’s “ Griechische Geschichte,’ Vol. I, chapter 2. 
For practical purposes enough references are given 
in Holm’s “ History of Greece” (English translation, 
1894, Vol. I, pp. 149-154). 

It would be very instructive to read the story of 
the migrations by sea in each of the three older 
writers whose histories of Greece we still use— 
Grote (1847), Curtius (1857), Holm (1886),—then 
to take in hand the three great works which appeared 
in 1893 and which are of fundamental importance 
for modern students,—Meyer’s ‘“‘ Geschichte des Al- 
tertums,” Vol. II, Beloch’s “ Griechische Geschichte,” 
Vol. I, and Busolt’s second edition,—to read in the 
same connection Meyer's article on “Die Herkunft 
der lIonier,’ in his “ Forschungen zur alten Ge- 
schichte,” Vol. I, (1892), Wilamowitz’s article on 
“ Die Herkunft der Magneten am Maeander,”’ Hermes, 
Vol. XXX (1895), and Bury’s “ History of Greece,” 
(1900) pp. 48-64,—and finally to read discussions 
that have appeared since 1900. Nothing could more 
clearly reveal the progress recently made in our 
subject and particularly the debt that we owe to 
Schliemann and Evans and other archaeologists. Of 
recent writers who have undertaken to interpret the 
literary evidence in the light of their discoveries 
these should be taken into account:—Wilamowitz, 
“ Ueber die ionische Wanderung” in the Sitzungsbe- 
richte of the Berlin Academy for 1906, Gilbert Mur- 
ray in “The Rise of the Greek Epic” (1907, 2d 
edition 1911), Eduard Meyer in a few lines on p. 
719 of Vol. I, Part 2 of the 2d edition of his “‘ Ge- 


schichte des Altertums”’ (1909), Hogarth in “ Ionia 
and the East’’ (Oxford University Press, 1909), J. 
L. Myres in “The Dawn of History” (Holt, 1911) 
and in the article “ Ionians ”’ in the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1911), Beloch in the new edition of the 
first volume of his history (1912), H. R. Hall in his 
“ Ancient History of the Near East,” pp. 68-79 (Mac- 
millan, 1913), Cotterill, in his ‘Ancient Greece” 
(Stokes, 1913), pp. 77-80, and Bury in the new 
edition of his history (Macmillan, 1913), pp. 64-73. 

Such a variety of views, such divergent estimates 
of the same evidence, such contradictory conclusions, 
as we shall meet in this course of reading, may well 
prove at first somewhat confusing; but I think we 
may discern some convergence in the general trend 
of opinions. In the first place, nobody believes, as 
the ancient writers did, that the emigrants to Aeolis 
or to lonia went in one expedition or in two, en masse. 
They came in comparatively small parties, never much 
larger than those which first landed in America, and 
through a period of several generations (Hogarth, 
p. 103 ff.). In the second place, nobody now believes 
that the original Ionians came from Thrace across 
the Straits and spread westward across the Aegean 
to Attica, whence some of their descendants came 
back again. This “ proto-Ionian” theory, advanced 
by Curtius and adopted by Holm, is discarded. In 
the third place Beloch’s attempt to disprove the 
reality of the Dorian invasion, that is, the intrusion 
into the Peloponnesus and other parts of Greece of 
northwestern clans toward the close of the Mycenaean 
Age, has likewise failed of acceptance. We may 
believe in the Doric invasion, not, however, in 
its legendary details. Wilamowitz, by the way, sug- 
gests that the Dorians may have gone first to Crete 
and thence forced their way into the Peloponnesus. 
In the fourth place Meyer’s assertion,—thus far in 
agreement with Beloch,—that the colonization of Asia 
Minor was due not to disturbances in Europgan 
Greece, but to the natural increase of the population, 
has not gained general support. Meyer put the Aeolic 
and Ionian migrations before the Dorian invasion. 
The prevalent opinion still is that they were due, at 
least in large part, to the Dorian invasion and other 
similar shifts in the population of European Greece. 

Meyer seems to have modified his teaching. In his 
article on Phoenicia in the Encyclopedia Biblica (Mac- 
millan, 1902) he suggested a connection between the 
Greek colonization of Cyprus and the great raids on 
Egypt about 1200, when, as the Egyptian records 
say, “the isles were restless, disturbed among them- 
selves,’ and in the second edition of his first volume 
(p. 710), after mentioning the subjection or expulsion 
of older Greek peoples by the Dorians (whose arrival 
he now dates in the 13th century), he says that the 
pre-Dorian Greeks made up for their lost ground by 
expansion across the sea, which, however, had begun 
not later than the 15th century. The fact is that, 
apart from the Troad, no remains of the old Aegean 
civilization have been found on Anatolian sites except 
those of its latest stage (Hogarth). But it was prob- 
ably non-Dorian Greeks who sacked Cnossus and 
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who had previously built the megaron on Melos’; and 
we may come to see that the Greeks occupied other 
islands at a comparatively early period. 

Another negative conclusion must be mentioned. 
We seem to have got rid of the Phoenician colonies 
in the Aegean. It appears to be true that the Greeks 
reached Cyprus before the Phoenicians did. If so, 
how can we suppose that the latter sailed into the 
Aegean at an earlier date? We have no reason to 
suppose that they came even as traders until after 
the Greeks were settled in Asia Minor. On this 
whole question see Meyer's article in the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica, Myres’s article on Cyprus and G. A. 
Cooke's article on Phoenicia in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Hogarth’s Lecture V, and Beloch’s new 
edition, especially Part 2, Chapter VII. 

There is a general agreement that the Greeks in 
Cyprus are representatives of the pre-Dorian Greeks 
of the Peloponnesus and—pace Beloch—of the south- 
ern islands. Their dialect is closely akin to that which 
lived on in the wilds of Arcadia, like Gaelic in Wales. 
They brought with them a syllabic script like that of 
old Crete and the art forms of the later Minoan Age. 
The older civilization of the Aegean lived on in 
Cyprus.* The Pamphylians on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor had a similar dialect and a similar origin. 
(A dialect map will be found at the end of Buck's 
“ Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects,” 
Ginn and Co., 1910.) 


The Lesbians and other Aeolians are quite unani- 
mously regarded as for the most part emigrants from 
Thessaly, and the Dorians in Crete, on other southern 
islands and in the southwestern corner of Asia Minor 
as of the same stock which ruled at Sparta, at Argos, 
and at Corinth; but it is not possible to draw a hard 
and fast frontier between Aeolis and Ionia or Ionia 
and Doris, and the population of the Dorian cities 
was, to a greater or less extent, of non-Dorian origin. 

The most important and the most difficult question 
is the origin of the Ionians. It is quite generally 
held that they were a mixed multitude. As to the 
worth of the stories in our literary sources about the 
foundation of their cities and as to their connection 
with Attica, there is as yet, so far as we know, no 
agreement between Wilamowitz and Meyer. Wilamo- 
witz finds Boeotians in Aeolis and Ionia, Thessalians 
in Aeolis and Doris, men from Argolis in Ionia and 
Doris, Cretans almost everywhere, and_ possibly 


8 Beloch, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 128; “ Excavations at Phylakopi ” 
(Maemillan, 1904), p. 55 ff., p. 269 ff. 

4 The Greek colonization of Cyprus should be connected in 
the class-room with the Philistine settlement in Syria. The 
Philistines seem to have come from Crete in the great raid 
on Egypt shortly after 1200. Remember that Goliath was 
a Philistine and that Palestine means Philistia. In Genesis 
x, Kittim, i. e., Cyprus, is a son of Javan, and Javan or 
Ya-wan, is derived from Iawones, the old form of Iones, the 
Ionians. Just as Hebrew writers constructed a family- 
tree for their nation by turning the names of tribes like 
Jacob and Joseph and Judah into names of persons, so 
Greek genealogists said that Aeolus and Dorus were sons 
of Hellen, lon and Achaeus his grandsons. 


Athenians in Miletus. The Cretan dispersion can 
hardly have been invented. Wilamowitz holds that 
the whole story of the migration from or through 
Athens is a reflex of the Athenian Empire, a conten- 
tion which Meyer stoutly denied twenty years ago. 
Yet Meyer emphatically recognized the mixed com- 
position of the Ionians and traced the emergence 
of the Attic-lonic dialect and the name of the Ionians 
to Asiatic lonia. There were no lonians before lonia. 

In a time of general upheaval, says Wilamowitz, 
(“‘ Ueber die ionische Wanderung,” p. 73) fragments 
of peoples, splintered off from the stock on which 
they had grown, were hurled about the Aegean; and 
the wonderful achievements of the Asiatic Greeks in 
poetry, religion and science can only be understood 
as arising out of the misery of an “entwurzelten 
Abenteuerertumes.”” Gilbert Murray was inspired by 
these words to write his vivid and picturesque ac- 
count of perils by land and perils by sea in “ The 
Rise of the Greek Epic,” at pages 72-75 of the second 
edition. No one who has ever read that passage can 
forget it. Highly drawn though it is, it tells us the 
truth, only probably not the whole truth. We may 
use it to help us tell a stirring story of adventure, 
which we may also make concrete by anecdotes from 
Homer and possibly by reminiscences of the vikings 
of the North and of the Norman adventurers in the 
Mediterranean. 

It was in Asiatic Ionia that the Hellenic genius 
came into its own. The rough experience of the Dark 
Age bore fruit in the age of Ionian achievement and 
leadership, which lasted until the Persian conquest 
and continued in the world of thought under the Per- 
sian dominion. In our account of those centuries, 
from the ninth to the sixth, Ionia should be in the 
foreground, not Athens nor Sparta. The torch that 
had dropped from the hands of Crete was taken up 
by the Ionians and handed on, when their race was 
run, to Athens. Proof in detail that Ionian culture 
was a renascence of the elder Aegean civilization, 
invigorated by immigration from the region of the 
Danube, and stimulated in Asia by Oriental influences 
which came chiefly overland through the Hittites, but 
partly by the Levant route through the Phoenicians, 
is set forth by Hogarth in “Ionia and the East.” 
The formula seems likely to stand, whatever credit 
may hereafter be assigned to each of the factors which 
it embraces. 

We need to know the boats in which the Greek 
vikings crossed the water. They were not “ships” 
but little, open skiffs, with a mast that could be set 
up when the wind was astern, but with twenty or 
fifty oars to provide motive power most of the time. 
The oars, not the sails, were the “ wings of the ship” 
(Od. XI, 125). The Iliad and the Odyssey are full 
of pictures of life on the briny deep—how briny it is 
you will never know until it stings vour face as you 
too go in an open boat from one little island to an- 
other. A good description of the boats of the real 
Argonauts is given in Zimmern’s “ Greek Common- 
wealth ” at page 284. Cecil Torr’s “ Ancient Ships ” 
(Cambridge University Press. 1894) gives all but 
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the newest data, with illustrations from vase-paint- 
ings. A. B. Cook’s article on “ Ships ” in the “ Com- 
panion to Greek Studies,” edited by Whibley for the 
Cambridge University Press (1906), has more pic- 
tures and the best brief treatment of the subject. 
The Homeric material is presented in Seymour's 
“Life in the Homeric Age” (Macmillan, 1907), 
Chapter XI, and there is an instructive study of early 
navigation in the Mediterranean in Victor Bérard’s 
“ Les Phéniciens et Odyssée,” Vol. I, (Paris, 1902), 
at pages 149-191. (If you read the whole book, test 
it with particular care and hold fast only that which 
is good. ) 

lor us as teachers the goal of the voyage, the end 
of the whole matter, is Homer. This is not the place 
to discuss the Homeric question. In spite of variant 
views, with which one should become acquainted, I 
believe that the identification of Homeric with Ionian 
society, as you find it carried through by Wilamowitz, 
Meyer, Beloch, and others, will prevail. A good 
introduction to the question is Browne's “‘ Homeric 
Study” (Maemillan, 1905). The most illuminating 
book on Homer in English is Murray’s “ Rise of the 
Greek Epic.’ On the material side, the best com- 
mentary is Seymour's “ Life in the Homeric Age.” 

We may safely teach that, while the groundwork 
of the epic tradition was laid in Aeolis (hence for one 
thing Thessalian Olympus is the home of the gods), 
the Iliad and the Odyssey as we have them represent 
the work of generations of Ionian bards, just such 
bards as Demodocus in the hall of Aleinous (Od. 
VIII, 62 ff.). In imagining and telling their stories 
of the .past, they used not only materials handed 
down by tradition, but also features of the life which 
they knew by personal expérience. Thus past and 
present, fact and fiction, woven together in 
their lays. 


were 


Now I believe that in a year’s course in ancient 
history or in the elements of European history abcut 
two weeks should be given to Homer. The time must 
be saved elsewhere; the Peloponnesian War, for in- 
stance, can be boiled down to one class-room period. 
The pupil should read the whole Iliad or the whole 
Odyssey or parts of the Iliad and most of the Odys- 
sey. Unfortunately the best translations that we 
the Iliad by Lang, Leaf and Myers, the Odys- 
sey, by Butcher and Lang,—are in prose; the rol! of 
Homer’s verse is gone, but the story is there and the 
style appeals to the young. I believe they enjoy 
these books better than most of the required reading 
in English. I believe that it is worth while to learn 
Greek just to read Homer. All that we have learned 
about the Mycenaean Age is due to Heinrich Schlie- 
mann’s enthusiasm 


have- 


as a boy for Homer. I believe 
that a course in Greek history should culminate in 
Homer, the Periclean Age, and Alexander the Great. 

A writer in the February number of this MaGazinr 
(p. 55) quotes Froude’s saying that “for the mere 
hard purposes of history the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are the most effective books which were ever written.” 
Don’t let us lay too much stress on the mere hard 
purposes of history. The poems should be read as 


stories and enjoyed. Then ask such questions as these: 
what did those people see in the world? what did 
they feel? what did they admire? Bring out the hard 
and the soft side of Achilles, the tenderness of Hector 
and Andromache, the majesty of Agamemnon, the 
wisdom of Nestor, the delicacy of Nausicaa, the 
lovalty of Penelope, the hard common sense, the 
infinite resource and the insatiable curiosity of 
Ulysses, the zest of the bards and their hearers for 
all kinds of experience. Such people were tlhe 
fonians. ‘The city of the Phaeacians is modelled on 
their cities. Homeric political institutions are those 
of the Ionian city-states, passing from monarchy into 
aristocracy. Above all, Ulysses is the ideal Ionian 
and incorporates in eternal freshness and fullness of 
life the spirit of adventure, to which Ionia owed her 
existence, her prosperity, and her science. ‘“ Less 
than two centuries after the completion of the Iliad,” 
says Wilamowitz (loc. cit. p. 79), “ begins in Miletus, 
which knows the world from the Phasis to the Gua- 
dalquivir, from the Don to the Nile, the natural science 
of Thales. What a difference! What must these 
few generations have experienced, outwardly and 
inwardly! The question whether the poetry or the 
philosophy of the Greeks is of greater value to man- 
kind, may be left open. Both are rooted in Ionia.” 


Il. ‘Tue Seconp Periop or Greek Expansion. 


Let us go to Miletus. No steamer can reach its 
deserted site or makes a stop in the neighborhood. 
We must first go, perhaps from the Piraeus, to 
Smyrna. As we enter the Gulf of Smyrna, we pass 
the site of Phocaea on the left and that of Clazo- 
menae on the right. (Phocaea may be “ Seal-town.”’ 
The seal appears ‘on its coins. Homer mentions seals 
on the coast of Egypt, Od. IV, 404, 442, 451.) In 
the busy city of Smyrna, where the narrow streets 
are crowded with Moslems, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, 
and “ Franks,” and where you see strings of heavy- 
laden camels marching through the covered alleys of 
the bazaar, we are not on the site of the Aeolie city, 
of which the Ionians took possession (Herod. I, 150), 
the city which was reputed to be the birthplace of 
Homer. Modern Smyrna was founded after Alex- 
ander’s conquest of Asia. To reach Miletus, we take 
the railroad that runs south. In two hours we are 
at Ephesus. From the station, we can see the 
acropolis of the Ionian city, close to the ancient shrine 
of Artemis, and we can visit the ruins of the newer 
city founded by Lysimachus in 295 B. C. (Benndorf, 
Forschungen in Ephesos, Vienna, Vol. I, 1906, 
Vol. II, 1912; Sartiaux, Villes mortes d’Asie Min- 
eure, pp. 62-106; Hogarth, Ionia and the East, pp. 49 
ff.; Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven Churches of 
Asia, 1904, pp. 210-236). Two hours later, after 
passing the scanty remains of Magnesia, the railroad 
ends at a large town called Sokia, where there is a 
liquorice factory owned by the American Tobacco 
Company or one of the companies into which it has 
been dissolved. Most of the liquorice that grows in 
Asia Minor comes to this country. From Sokia we 
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proceed on foot or on horseback or in a carriage 
around the shoulder of Mt. Mycale, which runs, four 
thousand feet high, out into the sea,—past Priene, on 
the slope of the mountain,—out across a wide, flat 
plain, in the old days an arm of the sea, now filled 
up with soil brought down from the mountains of 
the interior by the river Maeander. So tortuous is 
the course of the Maeander that it gave its name to 
a decorative pattern made up of lines winding in and 
out (Strabo, XII, 8, 15),—in fact we still ‘ mean- 
der” when we wander at random. One of the chan- 
nels through which the river seeks the no longer 
invading sea passes, about two miles from the pres- 
ent coast-line, a group of low hills, where you can 
walk about the streets and visit the baths and sit in 
the splendid theatre of Miletus, as it was in Hel- 
lenistic and Roman days; and about a half a mile 
from these ruins, on another low hill, now called 
Kalabaktepe, you will find remains of the walls and 
of houses of the elder city which the Persians 
destroyed in 494, after it had founded many colonies 
and given birth to the first evolutionists and the first 
historian. From that hill you look across, beyond 
the point of Mycale, to the bold bluffs of Samos; 
and you understand why Samos and Miletus were 
always in conflict with each other. 

Read Sartiaux’s lecture on Miletus and look at his 
pictures. Read the article by Arnold von Salis on 
“ Die Ausgrabungen in Milet und Didyma,” in the 
“ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum”’ for 
1910, and study his fine illustrations. Read the chap- 
ter on Miletus in Ziebarth’s “ Kulturbilder aus grie- 
chischen Stidten” (Leipzig, 1907). Hunt through 
the Sitzungsberichte and the Abhandlungen of the 
Berlin Academy since 1900 for Wiegand’s reports 
of the excavations. You will become acquainted with 
a splendid Hellenistic city and with the glorious 
temple of Apollo at Didyma; you will also get a 
realizing sense of the situation and the opportunities 
of the city of Anaximander and Hecataeus. The 
maps which best show the change in the coast line 
are those in Wiegand and Schrader’s work on Priene 
(Berlin, 1904). A map of the whole Milesian penin- 
sula has been published as the first instalment of the 
definitive report of the excavations at Miletus (Berlin, 
1906). The best way to show the general appearance 
of an Ionian city is to hang in the class-room Zippeiius 
and Wolfsfeld’s beautiful reproduction of Priene 
(Teubner, 1910). 

Miletus was, as Salis says, a city set in the sea, 
like Venice. Like Venice, it was once the queen of 
the sea, and the greatest emporium in the world. 
But not from the start. The first settlement on the 
shore may have been made by Cretans after the fall 
of Cnossus. (Aly, “ Delphinios,’ Klio, 1911, p. 1 ff., 
Hegarth in the Britannica Yearbook for 1913, p. 274.) 
The settlement on Kalabaktepe was the Ionian Polis, 
constituted by its circuit wall of stones, built that men 
might live, enabling them to live well (Murray, Rise 
of the Greek Epic, p. 79). The men who lived here 
became the landlords of the surrounding country, 
which was tilled for them by their serfs. Miletus, 





like most Greek cities, was originally an agricultural 
town. Read Professor Ferguson's “ Greek Imperial- 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913), p. 9 ff. The 
arable land that the lords of Miletus could control 
was limited; their territory was better suited for 
sheep-raising. They had more and more mouths to 


ism ” 


feed. But they could grow more wool than they 
needed. They began to weave and to dye cloth for 
export. Their potters made vases for export. Their 


sailors carried their wares abroad. They began to 
handle the products of their Hinterland, where the 
kings of Sardis were promoting commerce and indus- 
try. The landed nobility went into trade. Miletus 
became an industrial and a commercial city. It was 
one of the first Greek cities to coin money, early in 
the seventh century. With the adoption of a metallic 
currency capitalism and the proletariat grew apace. 
The strife of social classes began to threaten public 
order. 

So the primary cause of the colonial enterprises of 
Miletus and so many other cities in Asiatic, insular, 
and European Greece, was the natural increase of 
the population, which made it necessary to find a new 
outlet, new markets, new supplies of food and raw 
materials, new land. It was the same primary cause 
which brought us to America. 

How, as we learn from the more recent portions of 
the Homeric poems, Ionian seamen opened the Black 
Sea and ran down to Phoenicia and Egypt; how Mile- 
tus planted scores of colonies on the coasts of the 
Sea of Marmora and of the Euxine; how the men of 
Chaleis and Corinth took the lead in founding new 
cities in Italy and Sicily; how the Lesbians occupied 
the Troad and the Parians Thasos and the Euboeans 
the three-pronged peninsula on the northern coast 
of the Aegean that we call the Chalcidicé; how 
Naucratis was founded in Egypt and Cyrene on the 
African coast; how the Phocaeans voyaged to Spain 
and founded Marseilles; how the cities of old Greece 
competed with one another in seizing favorable sites 
anywhere and everywhere; how, from about 750 to 
about 550, they were incessantly like 
hives of bees, and how the new hives often swarmed 
again,—all that and much more we may read in the 
histories of the Greek nation. Busolt’s account is the 
most detailed, Beloch’s the most concise, Meyer's the 
Of works available in English, 
Grote and Holm are uninspired and external. Cur- 
tius is at his best in his chapter on the Hellenes be- 
vond the Archipelago and in his essay, ““ Die Griechen 
in der Diaspora’”’ (Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1894, 
pp. 163-180). Bury gives a lively summary; but, 
even in his. second edition (1918), he has left the 
Phocaeans and Marseilles out of his story. FE. A. 
Freeman's lecture, “ Greater Greece and Greater 
Britain’’ (Macmillan, 1886), drives home an _ in- 
structive analogy. Neither H. C. Morris in his “ His- 


se . ’* 
swarming 


most comprehensive. 


tory of Colonization” (Macmillan, 1900) nor A. G. 
Keller in his “ Colonization” (Ginn, 1908) gives an 
adequate account of Greek expansion; but their books 
help us to study it in connection with the expansion 
The most important 


of Europe in modern times. 
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ancient author is, of course, Strabo, of whose Geog- 
raphy, packed with invaluable information for the 
student of history, Professor Sterrett will before long 
give us an adequate translation in the Loeb Classical 
Library (Macmillan). An interesting survey of the 
colonial movement, in its connection with the progress 
of geographical knowledge, is to be found in H. F. 
Tozer’s “ History of Ancient Geography ” 
bridge University Press, 1897), pp. 43-58. 

We place no confidence in the story that Strabo 
or any other ancient writer tells about the foundation 
of any particular colony. The colonies were founded 
before the period of which we have contemporary 
records; the stories are of later origin and often in 
conflict with another or with other data. We 
place no confidence in the exact dates of the tradi- 
tional chronology, not even in Thucydides VI, 1-5. 
We may perhaps believe that the general order in 
which the colonies founded was handed down 
by real tradition; and the people of every colony. 
with few exceptions, remembered whence they had 
come, as is proved by what we know about their 
dialects, their alphabets, their cults, and their political 
institutions. 


(Cam- 


one 


were 


We must study the whole process in connection 
with the general economic history of the period. Here 
we shall get most help from Meyer, in his history and 
in his important monograph, “ Die wirtschaftliche 
Entwickelung des Altertums”’ (Kleine Schriften, 1910, 
pp. 104-116), from Beloch, from Péhlmann’s “ Grund- 
riss der griechischen Geschichte” (1896), pp. 34-37, 
from Cunningham’s ‘“ Western Civilization’ in its 
Economie Aspects, Ancient Times” (Camb. Univ. 
Press, 1898) pp. 71-91, and from Zimmern’s “ Greek 
Commonwealth,” especially pp. 103-120, 246-250, 
295-843. General works on Greek economic life are 
Biichsenschiitz, ““ Besitz und Erwerb im griechischen 
Alterthume ’”’ (Halle, 1869) and “ Die Hauptstitten 


des Gewerbfleisses im klassischen Alterthume ”’ ( Leip- 
zig, 1869); Bliimner, Die gewerbliche Thatigkeit der 
Volker des klassischen Alterthums, Leipzig, 1869; 
Francotte, “‘ L’industrie dans la Gréce ancienne ”’ 


(Paris, 
Altertums,”’ 


1900); and Speck, “‘ Handelsgeschichte des 
Vol. II (Leipzig, 1901), 
secondary compilation. 

We shall read in Cunningham’s book (p. 86) that 
the Greeks imitated the Phoenicians in founding 
trading cities, and that their colonies closely corre- 
sponded in economical and industrial character to the 
settlements of the Phoenicians. Beloch, however, has 
weighty reasons for the conclusion (Vol. I, Part 2, 
p. 258) that the Greeks and Phoenicians entered the 
western Mediterranean at about the same time; and 
he still maintains (Part I, p. 238) that, while every 


an altogether 


Phoenician settlement was at first a trading post, 
the Greek colonies were at the start exclusively agri- 


cultural, though in the course of time many of them 
became centres of trade. Similarly Zimmern says 
(p. 247): “A Greek colony was not primarily a 
trading center. 
cultural.” The prevalent and the better opinion seems 
to me to be that of Meyer (Vol. IT, p. 440): some of 


The basis of its economy was agri- 


the colonies were purely agricultural, but, as a rule, 
mercantile interests led the way, as they did in the 
settlement of the New World; many of the colonies 
owed their origin purely to commercial considerations 
and only gradually came into control of considerable 
territory. Bury (p. 86 f.) lays emphasis on political 
discontent and on the spirit of adventure, “ the same 
spirit, not to be expressed in any commercial for- 
mula, which prompted English colonization.”” No one 
denies the political discontent or the spirit of adven- 
ture; but the discontent was due to economic changes 
and the adventurous spirit was that of the Merchant 
Adventurers. In each and every case we must ask: 
why was this particular site selected by the adven- 
turers? what did they seek and find here? 

The truth seems to be that, wherever commerce and 
industry had vigorously developed, as in the Ionian 
cities, the need for new land was less keenly felt. 
Such cities needed, in the first instance, new supplies 
of food and of raw materials. The colonies of Miletus 
were in origin mere trading posts. Miletus soon 
needed hands for her looms and her potteries and im- 
ported slaves from the coasts of the Black Sea. 
Wherever, as in the Aeolian and the Achaean cities, 
industry had not developed to any considerable extent, 
new land had to be found for the surplus population. 
Their colonies, in the Troad or in Italy, were purely 
agricultural. Cities like Corinth and Chaleis may 
have developed their industries rather later than 
Miletus. They seem to have needed both land and 
openings for trade. As their commercial and colonial 
interests grew, they became ports of embarkation for 
landless emigrants from other overcrowded districts. 
In Aegina industry and commerce kept pace with the 
growth in population; hence it needed no colonies. 

It is a mistake to assert, as Zimmern does (p. 247), 
that a Greek colony was not founded by a few pio- 
neers and then gradually built up by band after band 
of subsequent stragglers, but planted once and for all, 
always a government enterprise. It is also a mistake 
to say, as Bury does (p. 87) that “the colony was a 
private enterprise.” Such generalizations are imper- 
fect. (It is very difficult to generalize about the 
Greeks, as must have occurred to every careful reader 
of R. W. Livingstone’s analysis of “The Greek 
Genius and its Meaning to Us,” Oxford Univ. Press, 
1912, a really great book, which every student of 
Greek history should know.) After all, we know very 
little about the processes of colonization in the first 
century of the movement. Beloch goes beyond the 
evidence when he says (Vol. I, Part 1, p. 232) that 
no government founded colonies before the end of the 
seventh century. How does he know that? The poet 
of Odyssey VI tells how Nausithous founded the 
city of the Phaeacians—— “he drew a wall around 
the town and built houses and made temples of gods 
and parcelled out the fields.” It looks as if the 8th 
or the early 7th century knew of systematic coloniza- 
tion as a public enterprise. We can hardly go further 
than to surmise that some colonies “ just growed,” 
that some were founded, once and for all, by private 
initiative, that some were assisted sooner or later by 
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the home governments, and that some, whether mere 
trading posts or real settlements, were from the start 
purely governmental enterprises. The typical colony 
was, to be sure, a public enterprise, headed by an 
oecist, a founder authorized by the home government. 
Lord Baltimore was the oecist of Maryland and Wil- 
liam Penn of Pennsylvania.” 

It will not do to assume that every colony was from 
the start independent of the mother city, the “ metrop- 
olis.” Many colonies were long dependent; in some 
cases their subordination was enforced. The typical, 
full-grown colony was an independent city, owing 
only a filial allegiance to its metropolis. 

We must not exaggerate the part played by the 
oracle at Delphi in connection with the founding of 
colonies. In later days Apollo was consulted, just as 
in any other considerable undertaking. How 
this custom was established, we do not know. 
must have been 
asked in 
Milesians 


soon 
There 
a time when his blessing would be 
some instances and not in others. If the 
asked for it, they went to Branchidae. 
There is no reason to suppose that Delphi system 
atically colonization or recommended 
promising sites (Holm, Vol. I, p. 244; Meyer, Vol. 
II, p. 442; Beloch, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 219). 

In studying this second period of Greek expansion, 
we must become acquainted with the Mediterranean 
Sea and all its coasts. 


encouraged 


Zimmern’s second chapter is 
most enlightening. The best book is Philippson’s 
“Das Mittelmeergebiet” (Leipzig, 3d ed., 1914). 
We must become acquainted with the improvements in 
ship-building and show pictures of the long-boats, 
with boar-head prows for ramming, and the broad 
beamed merchant vessels (in Torr’s book 
and Cook's article, cited above). Before long the 
trireme was invented,—ceither with the three banks of 
oars which Captain Hardy in “Tom Brown of Ox 
ford” and many other people have been unable to 
imagine, or with three rowers to each oar (Beloch, 
Vol. I, Part 1, p. 275) or with three oars pulled by 
three men on one bench through one rowlock-port 
(Cook, p. 487). The traditional view is accepted, in 
spite of its difficulties, by Meyer (p. 538) and by FE. 
Warre in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXIV, 
p. 868 f. Anchors came into use and harbors took 
the place of open beaches. The mariner still “ hugged 
the shore’; and the sea was closed from October to 
April. The well-known references to navigation in 
Hesiod’s “Works and Days” are instructive and 
amusing; but we must remember that the poet was a 
land-lubber. 

Let us embark at Miletus for a voyage into the 
Black Sea. We avoid Samos like the plague, but find 
old friends at Chios. In the Dardanelles we find 
Milesians at Abydos and Sestos. At the upper end of 
the Straits lies Lampsacus, a colony of Phocaea, in 
the midst of fertile grain fields and sunny vineyards. 


with sails 


5 From the fifth century we have full details of the foun- 
dation of an Athenian colony in Thrace (Greenidge, Hand- 
book of Greek Constitutional History, Macmillan, 1896, 
p. 41) and an interesting glimpse of a Corinthian colony 
as a joint stock enterprise (Thucydides I, 27). 


The story goes (we find it in the fragments of Charon, 
the local historian, who wrote in the 5th century,— 
Miller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, Vol. I, 
p. 33) that a Phocaean named Phobos, voyaging on 
private business, was invited by the king of the coun- 
try to send colonists from Phocaea. Which he did, 
and they shared the city and the country with the 
natives. But in the absence of their king, the natives 
plotted to destroy the newcomers, who, being warned 
by the princess Lampsace, seized the walls, slew the 
men, and re-named the city Lampsacus. It is a 
legend, but such things happened. We sail on into 
the Propontis, the Sea of Marmora, a lake a hundred 
miles long, and stop at the flourishing city of Cyzicus 
on the shore of a large island, close to the mainland. 
Cyzicus is a Milesian colony, and its people will tell 
us that the Argonauts stopped there and had trouble 
with the giants who once lived on the island (Meyer, 
Il, 446; Hasluck, Cyzicus, Camb. Univ. Press, 1910, 
pp. 157-164). The Propontis is studded with Mile- 
sian and a few other colonies; but it was the Mega 
rians who settled at the outlet of the Bosphorus, first 
at Chalcedon, then at Byzantium. 


Here was a city 
with a very great future. 


It had the most glorious 
site in the world; it grew rich on the profits of its 
fisheries and sea-borne trade; after a thousand years 
it was to become the capital of the civilized world; for 
a thousand years more it was to be the bulwark of 
European civilization; and the end is not yet. About 
Megara we may read in books of Greek travel; about 
Byzantium in the encyclopedias and the books on 
Constantinople. 

The a great chance when they 
failed to seize the point of land between the Sea of 
Marmora and the Golden Horn; but they were on 
friendly terms with Megara and a Milesian ship 
would be welcome in the harbor of Byzantium. If 
we ascend the Bosphorus and enter the Black Sea, 
we may run into fierce storms and heavy fogs; but 
find 
few others on all its coasts, Milesian ships and few 
others, carrying the products of Ionian industry in 
exchange for grain, lumber, flax, and slaves. It was 
the tyrant Thrasybulus who, in the latter part of the 
7th century, made the whole Euxine Milesian; it was 
not until the middle of the sixth that Athenian began 
to crowd out Ionian wares. 


Milesians missed 


wherever we go, we shall Milesian colonies and 


Athens showed no inter 
est at all in the Pontie trade until shortly before 600, 
when she colonized Sigeum, outside the Straits. In 
the 5th century she was in full control. 

The most interesting Milesian cities on the southern 


shore of the Euxine are Sinope and Trapezus. Sinope 
was on a small peninsula, a situation favorable for 
defence and thus often chosen: but we are told 


that the earliest settlement was taken by the Cim- 
merians, who came in great hordes from South Russia 
and overran Asia Minor about the vear 700. Shortly 
before the tyranny of Thrasybulus, when Miletus was 
racked by social conflicts, some of its citizens, driven 
into exile, are said to have renewed the colony at 
Sinope. It became a thriving town, commanded a cara- 
van route across Asia Minor, had commercial relations 
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with Assyria, and founded a number of other col- 
onies, of which Trapezus was the most important. 
Xenophon and his men reached the sea at Trapezus, 
spent a month there, and then moved on Sinope (Anab. 
IV, 8,—VI, 14). Xenophon himself thought of found- 
ing a new colony at Phasis, in the land of Colchis,— 
north of the modern Russian city of Batum. Phasis, 
too, was an old Milesian trading post,-—in the land of 
the Golden Fleece, for the Milesians localized in 
the Black Sea the voyage of the Argo and the adven- 
tures of the Argonauts. Their legendary experiences, 
as at Cyzicus, reflect real difficulties and real dangers. 
Our pupils will enjoy hearing about them (Apol- 
lonius, Argonautica, translated by R. C. Seaton in 
the Loeb Classical Library, 1912; William Morris, 
The Life and Death of Jason; Gayley, Classic Myths 
in English Literature). For the topography and the 
history of Sinope see D. M. Robinson, “ Ancient 
Sinope ” (Johns Hopkins University Press, 1906). 
The western and northern of the Euxine 
were also settled by Milesians, all the way from Apol- 
lonia and QOdessus (Varna) to 
at the head of the Sea 
Odessa and Sevastopol. 


shores 


Tanais (Taganrog) 
of Azof. They founded 
Their most important colony 
was Olbia at the mouth of the Bug and on the estuary 
of the Dnieper. The great Russian rivers opened the 
trade. All 
outposts of civilization in a barbarous land; they be- 
came the provisioners of Greece. 


way for continental these colonies were 
For an appreciation 
of their remains and their significance see EF. von 
Stern’s article, “ Die Griechische Kolonisation am 
Nordgestade des Schwarzen Meeres,” in Klio, Vol. IX 
(1909), pp. 189-152. On the food supply of Greece 
consult Grundy, “ Thucydides and the History of His 
Age’ (Murray, 1911), pp. 58-95. For the 
that the Pontic Greeks told about the strange peoples 
that lived beyond the 
Herodotus. 


stories 


them, see fourth book of 
We have followed the Milesian traders into the far 


North; let us now follow them into the far South,—to 


the Delta of the Nile. Greek corsairs must have 
discovered the riches of Egypt in early days. Such 


an incident as Ulysses relates in Odyssey XIV, 245 ff., 
though in a late portion of the epic, may have occurred 
even in the 8th century. About 650, Ionian soldiers 
helped Psammetichus of Sais to throw off the Assyrian 
voke and to make himself Pharaoh of all Egypt. 
Thirty Milesian ships. Says Strabo (XVII, 18), en 
Nile and estab 
Thousands of Greeks. 
for whom the home land was too small, came to serve 
in the Egyptian army. Other Greek trading posts 
were The Milesian settlement had 
grown by 600 into the flourishing city of Naucratis, 
the “* Ship-strong.” 


tered the westernmost mouth of the 
lished a fortified trading post. 


established. 


In consequence of a native reac- 
tion against the foreigners, all the Greek merchants 
were compelled about 570 to concentrate in Naucratis. 
Henceforth it was the only open port in Egypt. It 
reminds us of the European quarter of Shanghai; only 
at Naucratis the Egyptian quarter was the smaller. 
In the Greek city the Milesians had a compound of 
their own, a bazaar for their merchants, sacred to 


Apollo; the Samians had theirs, sacred to Hera, and 
the Aeginetans theirs, sacred to Zeus. Nine other 
cities maintained one great bazaar in common,—Chios, 
Teos, Phocaea, Clazomenae, Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicar- 
nassus, Phaselis, and Mytilene (Herodotus II, 178). 
Until the foundation of Alexandria Naucratis was the 
centre of the Graeco-Egyptian trade and the medium 
through which Egypt affected Greek life and thought. 
Its remains have been unearthed and the results pub- 
lished by Flinders Petrie and Ernest Gardner in 
‘“ Naukratis,’ published by the Egypt Exploration 
Find, 1886-8. They are discussed by Percy Gardner 
in his “New Chapters in Greek History ’’ (Murray, 
1892), pp. 187-230. <A careful examination of the 
vases and potsherds found on the site of the ancient 
city led Hugo Prinz (‘‘ Funde aus Naukratis,” pub- 
lished as the seventh supplement to Klio, Leipzig, 
1908) to the conclusions summarized above and to 
others of great importance in regard to the history of 
Greek commerce in general and the economic sig- 
nificance of Greek industry. As in Russia, so in 
Egypt, the vases show that from about 550 Miletus 
gave place to Athens as the leading city in the 
eastern trade. 

Now I hope I have succeeded in suggesting that in 
the story of Milesian commerce and colonization there 
are features that can be made interesting to high- 
school students. There are other good stories,—for 
instance one that Herodotus (IV 150-153) tells about 
the origin of Cyrene. A Cretan fisherman is acci- 
dentally blown across to an island on the African 
coast. He guides a party from Thera to the same 
They leave him there with provisions and go 
home to report. But they did not come back on time 
and he would have perished if a Samian ship, bound 
for Egypt, had not been forced to put in at the island. 
The Samians left provisions for a year, but themselves 
were driven by a strong east wind all the way to 
Spain, where they gathered untold wealth. Finally 
the Theraeans came back under the leadership of Bat- 
tus, who was to be their king. They lived on the 
island for two years; then they moved to the main- 
land just opposite and stayed there six years more; 
then the natives, with whom they were evidently on 
good terms, guided them to a hill several miles from 
the coast, where there was a fine spring of water. 
Again, as at Lampsacus and Cyzicus, the story is 
legendary; but there is some basis of truth in it, and 
no doubt such things often happened. Cyrene was in 
a very fertile region, rich in grain, wine and oil and 
pasturage for sheep, cattle and horses. It exported 
quantities of silphion, a medicinal herb of which the 
Greeks were very fond. The picture, from a painted 
cup, of a king of Cyrene on ship-board, watching his 
men as they weigh bales of silphion and stow them in 
the hold, will, if properly explained, interest a class 
(Bury, History of Greece, p. 117; Baumeister, Denk- 
miler des klassischen Altertums, Vol. III, p. 1664; 
Studniczka, Kyrene, Leipzig, 1890). American 
archaeologists had begun the thorough excavation of 
the ruins of Cyrene, when their work was interrupted 
by the war between Italy and Turkey. An account 


spot. 
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of the first year’s work will be found in the Bulletin 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. II 
(1911) pp. 141-176. 

As vivid as any legend and more convincing are the 
glimpses that the poet Archilochus gives us of his 
real experiences in a colonial enterprise. Archilochus 
was a Parian. His father was a nobleman, his 
mother a slave. He could hardly help becoming an 
adventurer. He took to the sea. Perhaps he 
tried his luck in Italy. He joined the Parian colo- 
nists on the island of ‘Thasos. Fragments of his poems 
tell us of the miserable situation of the colonists, of 
their desperate struggles with the natives, of a battle 
on the mainland, in which he threw down his shield 
and ran away. ‘Thasos is “a wretched island, bare 
and rough as a hog’s back” (Murray, History of 
Ancient Greek Literature, Appleton, 1897, p. 87). A 
new fragment seems to indicate that the gold mines on 
the island had not yet been discovered (Beloch, I, 2, 
74). Archilochus gave up the attempt to make his 
fortune on Thasos. He fell passionately in love with 
a beautiful girl, but was rejected by her father. He 
went to Euboea to fight in the war between Chalcis 
and Eretria. It was a war in which many of the 
leading commercial cities were involved. Samos, 
Corinth, and Croton sided with Chalcis; Miletus, 
Megara, and Sybaris with Eretria. Perhaps all 
that the ancient writers knew about this war was 
drawn from the verses of Archilochus (Crusius in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopidie des klassischen 
Altertums, Vol. II, p. 495). He was killed in battle 
by a man from Naxos. This is not the place to speak 
of his extraordinary significance as a poet and as a 
personality. He is the voice of his age; and his refer- 
ence to an eclipse of the sun gives us the first fixed 
date in Greek history,—the sixth of April, in the year 
648 (Beloch I, 2, 351). 

Thus far we have met Greeks from the European 
side of the Aegean only in the Megarian colonies on 
the Bosphorus and in the Aeginetan compound at 
Naucratis. It was westward and not eastward that 
they for the most part had taken their way. From 
the standpoint of the general history of civilization, 
this is the most important phase of the Greek colonial] 
movement. Neither to the Scythians nor to the Thra 
cians nor to the Egyptians were the Greeks able to 
communicate their civilization. In the West they came 
into contact with people who received it gladly; and, 
though Lydia was partially Hellenized as early as the 
sixth century, though Hellenic influences reached the 
heart of the Persian Empire, though the Hither East 
was to be conquered by the descendant of Achilles and 
flooded with Hellenism, though India and China were 
to receive its impress, though Christianity and Islam 
were to emerge on soil infiltrated with Greek culture, 
yet it was chiefly through Italy and in the form which 
it took in Italy that the Greek tradition, which meant 
progress, was to be imparted to the modern world. 
The history of Italy and its conquest by Hellenism 
begin with its discovery by the Greeks (Meyer, II, 
486). 

We must go to Chalcis on its narrow strait, and to 





Corinth on its gulf and follow their sailors up the 
west coast of Greece behind the islands until, beyond 
Corfu, they could strike across the mouth of the Adri- 
atic to the heel of Italy, then along the coast to the 
straits between Italy and Sicily, whence one route led 
northwest along the western coast of Italy and 
another southwards along the eastern coast of Sicily. 
We follow the Chalcidians to a sea-girt cliff on the 
coast of Campania, where they founded Cyme,— 
naming it after a city in Euboea, as settlements in 
New England were named after places in the old 
country; and we follow the Corinthians to a low, 
rocky island, only a stone’s throw from the coast of 
Sicily, partly barring the entrance to a fine harbor and 
blessed with a gushing spring of fresh water. This 
was the original Syracuse, and, like Cyme, it was 
probably occupied some years before the close of the 
eighth century. Beloch (II, 2, 229) brings the foun 
dation of each of these cities down to about 700, in 
order to make room for the occupation of sites on the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, where the Greek emigrants 
would have settled before they ventured so far afield; 
but we seem to be justified in believing that the 
traditions are on the whole correct in their relative 
chronology. 

The noble island of Euboea has been slighted by the 
literary tourists; but there is a lively account of a 
voyage to Chalcis and a drive to Eretria in Richard 
son's “ Vacation Days in Greece” (Scribner, 1903). 
Corinth and the Gulf may be visited with the help 
of Mahaffy in his “‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece”’ 

Macmillan, 7th edition, not entirely up to date, 
1918), of W. A. Gardner, “In Greece with the 
Classics ’"’ (Little, Brown and Co., 1908), and of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Allinson’s ‘“‘ Greek Lands and Let- 
ters’ (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909). On both Cor- 
inth and Chaleis we should consult Frazer's richly 
annotated translation of “ Pausanias’s Description of 
Greece’ (Macmillan, 1898). Corfu is described by 
Richardson and by Marden in his “ Greece and the 
Aegean Islands.”” The site of Cyme is described and 
its history related by Beloch in his ‘“ Campanien’ 

1890), pp. 145-158. There are many books on 
Sicily. For rapid orientation, Richardson's account 
of his trip around the island is highly to be recom 
mended. The history of the Greek colonies is to be 
found in Freeman's “History of Sicily’ (Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1891-94), in his “ Story of Sicily’ (Putnam, 
1892), in Holm’s “ Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum ”’ 
Vols. I and II (1870-74), and in Pais’s “ Storia della 
Sicilia e della Magna Grecia,’ Vol. I (Turin, 1894), 

also to some extent in Marion Crawford's “ Rulers 
of the South’”’ Vol. I (Maemillan, 1900). There is a 
chapter on Syracuse and Girgenti in J. A. Svmonds’s 
‘Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece.” Vol. III 

Scribner, 1898). The most interesting Greek ruins 
in Sicily are described, with numerous illustrations, 
in Diehl’s ** Palerme et Syracuse”’ (Paris, 1907). 


Syracuse was to become an imperial power, and the 
largest city in the Greek world. Its origin was 
traced to factional strife in Corinth within the ruling 
clan of the Bacchiadae, who, as Strabo tells us (VIT, 
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6, 20), exploited the commercial advantages of their 
city. Archias the Bacchiad, its founder, chose 
wealth for his lot (Strabo, VI, 2, 4). His colonists 
on the island soon annexed the broad headland with 
which it was afterwards connected by a mole and the 
shores of the great harbor. Before long, their farms 
ran up several miles into the interior, worked by the 
natives, whom they reduced to a state of serfdom. 
The success of the enterprise attracted a steady 
stream of immigrants; but the government long 
remained in the hands of those who were descended 
from the original proprictors or who had otherwise 
acquired large estates (Busolt, Vol. I, p. 389). 

It is not easy to colonize Italy and Sicily in the 
class-room without confusing the class with a multi- 
tude of names. In Italy we must locate and account 
for ‘larentum, Sybaris, and Naples,—possibly also 


Croton, Rhegium and Posidonia (Paestum). In 
Sicily we cannot ignore Acragas and Selinus, which 
involve Gela and Megara. Perhaps we must also 


mention Himera and Messana. We may ignore the 
distinction between Sikels and Sicans,—they were the 
same people (Meyer, II, 495; Beloch, I, 1, 240). We 
must bring out the agricultural character of the 
colonies in Lower Italy and their territorial expansion 
from sea to sea. We must take note of the Phoenician 
colonies in the western part of Sicily and of the ex- 
tent to which they, as well as Segesta, were partially 
Hellenized. ‘The temples, the theatres, and the coins 
provide illustrative material in abundance. (G. F. 
Hill's “ Coins of Ancient Sicily,’ Constable, 19038, 
is perhaps the most interesting of all books on Sicilian 
history.) 

The Asiatic Greeks did not compete with those of 
Europe in colonizing Sicily and Italy. At Gela, to be 
sure, we find settlers from Rhodes, also from Crete; 
and adventurers from Rhodes and Cnidus founded a 
very interesting community on the Lipari Islands 

Pausanias, X, 11, 8, Diodorus, V, 9, Thucydides ITT, 
88, cf. Poéhlmann, Geschichte des antiken Kommunis- 
mus und Sozialismus, Vol. I, Munich, 18938, pp. 46-52). 
In the latter part of the seventh century a brilliant 
role was played in western waters by the men of 
Phocaca. Of all the Greeks, they went the furthest 

Herodotus, I, 168). They penetrated to the head of 
the Adriatic, where they bought amber that had 
come overland from the Baltic. They went up the 
west coast of Italy and pushed on to the delta of 
the Rhone, near which they founded about 600 the 
colony of Massalia, the modern Marseilles. They 
ran down the coast of Spain, founded a colony near 
the present city of Malaga, and reached the land of 
Tarshish, where they tapped inexhaustible supplies 
of silver, copper and tin. They had found, as they 
believed, the river Ocean, running around the world, 
the gardens of the Hesperides, the Pillars of Hercules 
(Meyer, IT, 693). When Phocaea in 545 was attacked 
by the Persians in overwhelming force, the entire 
population of the city, says Herodotus (I, 165) took 
ship for the West. Though they dropped a mass of 
iron into the sea and vowed never to return until it 
floated, more than half of them were homesick and 


turned back; but the others kept on. Some of them 
went to Marseilles, some to Corsica, where a Phocaean 
colony had been established about twenty years 
earlier. Five years later, the colony in Corsica was 
attacked by a combined Etruscan and Carthaginian 
fleet, and again the Phocaeans had to abandon their 
homes. They sailed to Italy and founded on the 
coast of Lucania the city of Elea, which became a 
new centre of Ionian philosophy (Xenophanes and 
Parmenides,—see Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Vol. I, 
Seribner, 1901, pp. 155-183 and A. W. Benn, The 
Philosophy of Greece, Richards, 1898, pp. 63-92). 
We have found the reason why Greek colonization 
in the West came to a halt,—the consolidation of the 
Phoenician colonies under the dominion of Carthage 
in alliance with the Etruscans (Meyer, II, 695-698). 

According to the legend, which we find in Justin's 
epitome of Pompeius 'Trogus, XLIII, 3, 4, the found- 
ers of Marseilles had happened to land, just as the 
king of that region was giving a banquet, at which his 
daughter, according to custom, was to select a spouse. 
The Greek strangers were invited to the banquet and 
one of them proved to be the lucky man. However 
that may be, the friendliness of the natives turned 
into hostility in a few years, but the growing city 
warded off their attacks and eventually sent out 
colonies along the shore of the Gulf of Lyons, the 
Italian Riviera, and the northeastern coast of Spain. 
Nice and Monaco were Greek towns with Greek names. 
The Greeks of Marseilles introduced into France 
the culture of the vine and the olive. They conducted 
an active trade with the interior and eventually with 
Britain. In fact it was Pytheas of Marseilles who, 
in the fourth century, sailed out through the Pillars 
of Hercules and discovered Britain—an_ exploit 
comparable to the discovery of America (see Tozer, 
History of Ancient Geography, Camb. University 
Press, 1897, pp. 152-164). When the Britons in the 
first century began to coin money, they imitated the 
coins of Marseilles; and the coins of Marseilles resem- 
bled those of Phocaea. It seemed to be altogether ap- 
propriate that I should find myself two years ago pass- 
ing the deserted site of Phocaea, bound for Smyrna, 
on a steamer that hailed from Marseilles. Of the Pho- 
caean voyages to the West, of the foundation and topo- 
graphy of Marseilles, of her colonies, her empire, and 
her commerce, we now have an admirable account in 
Camille Jullian’s “ Histoire de la Gaule” (Paris, 
1908). Vol. I, pp. 198-226, 383-443. Marseilles was a 
centre of Greek culture in the Augustan age (Strabo 
IV, 5) and the region about it was still known as 
Graecia at the beginning of the Middle Ages (Mitteis, 
Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, 1891, p. 22). 

Though Spain and France were thus early brought 
within the range of Hellenic influence, it was in Italy, 
as I have already indicated, that we find its most sig- 
nificant effects. The civilization of Italy began to 
become Greek in the eighth century,—in fact, except 
for the very rudiments, the peoples of Italy had no 
civilization which was not Greek. Rome did not 
become philhellene in the second century; as early 
as the fourth a pupil of Plato’s had heard that it was 
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a Greek city (Plutarch, Camillus, 22). The Twelve 
Tables betray the influence of Greek codes. Long be- 
fore they were compiled, the Romans had learned 
from Cyme, which they called Cumae, to worship 
Apollo and Hercules and to use the alphabet that the 
Cumaeans had brought with them from Chalcis. 
Hence our alphabet is a modified form of the Chal- 
cidian and we still write L as they did in Euboea, not 


A as they did at Miletus. In navigation and ship 


building the Romans were the pupils of the Greeks. 
Hence we still designate the prow of a ship and its 
anchor by the Greek names that the Romans took 
over, and, when we speak of a Governor, we apply 
to a pilot of the Ship of State the Greek title, adopted 
by the Romans, of the man who steered a real boat. 
[I know of no better way to bring home to a child 
of fourteen the historical significance of Greek coloni- 
zation. 


Adequate Tests im Idlistory 


BY PROFESSOR HERBERT DARLING FOSTER, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


To determine what questions in history examina- 
tions have commended themselves to makers of 
college entrance papers, the writer first scrutinized 
over a thousand questions printed by twenty-four 
colleges and universities in their entrance examina- 
tions in history in 1912 and 1913, and about a thou- 
sand more set by the College Entrance Examination 
Board since its organization in 1900. The Board 
examinations are of course especially representative, 
since they are made, revised and read by represen- 
tatives of both school and college. 

Evidently, however, the mere scrutiny of questions, 
even by thousands, would not answer the query as 
to what questions prove the most adequate tests, for 
“the opinion of the examiner when making out the 
paper does not always correspond with that of the 
reader when he comes to the answers of the candi 
dates.” The next step therefore was to seek from a 
dozen of the largest examining colleges the judgment 
of the readers as to what in their own college papers 
for 1913 were the “one or two questions which 
proved the most adequate test of the student’s knowl- 
edge of the subject and his fitness for entrance to 
college; in other words, the questions which enabled 
the reader to get the best line on the candidate.’ 
In the same letter of inquiry, although the reader 
was not urged to mark the question which seemed 
the least desirable, it was delicately suggested that 
it would be serviceable if he should care to indicate 


questions which seemed to furnish “the least 
adequate test.” Replies containing examination 
papers with questions indicated as most or least 


adequate were received from more than twenty-two 
experienced readers in Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Smith, Wellesley, 
Williams, Yale, Sheffield, and the University of New 
York, Examinations Division. 

Similar letters addressed to the readers of the 
longest experience—both college and secondary teach 
ers—in the College Entrance Examination Board, 
elicited the judgment of ten readers as to the most 
adequate and least adequate question, four readers 
answering upon each of the Board papers in Ancient, 
English, and American History. The small number 
of candidates taking the Mediaeval and Modern 
European History examinations and the few replies 


as to this subject simply serve to emphasize the com- 
parative insignificance of this course as a subject for 
entrance examinations. 

To secure the candidate's own judgment, letters 
were written to teachers of history in sixteen schools 
in nine different states, asking them to secure from 
one or two of the most level-headed of the pupils who 
took the College Entrance Board examination in his- 
tory in June, 1913, “ their own honest and best judg- 
ment as to what one or two questions on any paper 
seemed to them the best test of their knowledge of his- 
tory, their ability and fitness to enter college; and 
also (if the teacher cared to have the student do so) 
‘*the one or two questions which in the candidate’s 
judgment were the least adequate test.” Especial 
care was taken to indicate that what was desired was 
“the independent judgment of the pupil uncolored 
by anything the teacher says or anything the pupil 
thinks the teacher would say as to his choice.” It 
was also urged that it be “an honest and good judg- 
ment and not merely a hasty expression of what the 
candidate did well or poorly upon in the examination, 
or what he liked or disliked.” Through the courtesy 
of teachers, replies in the form of checked examina- 
tion papers were received from thirty-three pupils in 
ten schools, public and private, in six states. 

The results of the three-fold inquiry, based on 
judgments of thirty-two college or Examination Board 
readers and thirty-three candidates may prove of 
value 


some to history teachers in general and not 


merely to those concerned with college entrance 
matters. 

In general both colleges and the College Entrance 
Examination Board have for years based their re 
quirements upon the courses and methods suggested 
by the Committee of Seven in 1899. A statement in 
the Report of the Committee of Five (1911) is 
based upon a slight misunderstanding and is likely 
to spread a slight misrepresentation. 


“mere 


i The expres- 
ascribed 


College 


to certain 
Entrance 


cannot be 
from the 


sion memory ¢ 


statements emanating 


Examination Board which have apparently been 
transferred with slight verbal alteration to some 
college catalogues,” for two reasons. In the first 


place, the Board, first organized in 1900, simply 
reproduced the statements as to examinations which 
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had already “ emanated ” from the Committee of Ten 
seven vears earlier, been copied in the Columbia Con- 
ference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 1896, 
and been transferred to some college 
before the Board existed. In the second place “ mere 
memory’ was not “the expression” used by the 
Board from the previous Report of the Committee 
of Ten (which included such respectable members as 
Professors Hart, Robinson and Woodrow Wilson) 
and from the Columbia Conference, the College 
Entrance Examination Board copied verbatim the 
statement that the “ examination in history ”’ will “ be 
so framed as to require comparison and the use of 
judgment on the pupil's part rather than the mere 
use of memory.” The objectionable expression 
memory ” 


‘atalogues 


“ mere 
for which neither the Committee of Seven 
nor the Board can be held responsible did stand for 
the mistaken idea which many excellent persons had 
of the purport of the various reports, conferences and 
requirements ; they believed historical committees and 
teachers were decrying memory. In fact all these 
conferences and bodies, and all teachers then and now 
have desired the use of both judgment and memory 
on the pupil's part. Likewise teacher and candidate 
will agree that the use of judgment is necessary on 
the part of the maker and reader of the examination. 

Both judgment and memory should be tested so 
far as feasible in every question; but there are many 
excellent questions which naturally test one quality 
more than the other. “One ought to distinguish be 
tween those questions which prove of most value 
in deciding whether a student passes or fails, and those 
which give the best evidence whether the candidate's 
book possesses a high grade of excellence. To the 
first category belong the so-called ‘ memory questions’, 
those testing the student’s knowledge of facts and 
his ability to turn out an accurate and coherent 
narration. To the second category belong those 
questions which demand mere of judgment, compari- 
son, combination of facts in a new way, thinking pro- 
cesses not already gone through in the class room.” 
Such pass questions of the first category would be 
indicated in this reader's mind by a question asking 
a pupil to write on a number of men, give brief notes 
on several topics, or tell a story of a struggle between 
two famous men. A terms, omnibus, or shoe string 
question, as it is variously nicknamed, is an article of 
creed with many examiners, readers and candidates. 
Questions of the second category demanding more 
judgment would ask what works a Latin or Greek 
writer might have read in his youth; or for a com- 
parison of the Reformation under two sovereigns, or 
of the industrial conditions in a specific section of 
the nation at different dates or for the permanent re- 
sults of an important war. “ Many students,” says the 
same experienced reader “ give correctly the immedi- 
ate results, but cannot tell which of them are perma- 
nent. In general I think this class of questions best 
serves to enable the examiner to distinguish the good 
student from the poorer ones; while the 
question is invariably the one which the 
student, in his own language ‘ kills ’.”’ 


omnibus 
poorer 
An adequate 


examination should not consist exclusively of either 
of these two kinds of questions, but should contain 
a fair amount of each kind, and thus test both mem- 
ory and judgment and show the difference between 
hopeless and passing and between ordinary and excel- 
lent candidates. 


I, Questions Provinc THE Most Apeguate Tests 
iN [Npivipvat CoLLeGe ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS, 1913. 

In the following lists there is no attempt to make 
a model paper. The questions are simply illustra- 
tions of the one hundred and ten reported as “ most 
adequate’ by the actual readers in eleven colleges 
and universities. At least one question and at most 
two are given from each paper of each institution. 
In papers where the reader expressed no preference 
between questions checked or checked more than two 
the writer was obliged to exercise his own judgment, 
and endeavored in such cases to secure variety. 

Questions Proving the Most Adequate Tests in 
Ancient History. 

Name four Greek colonies; how was a Greek colony re- 
lated to the parent state? What was the cause for Greek 
colonization? What was the ultimate fate of the Greek 
colonies % 

Write an 


tocles. 


account of the life and character of Themis- 

What were the aims of the plebeians in their struggles 
(to about 300 B.C.) % Indicate the steps by which any of 
these aims were accomplished (to about 300 B.C.). 

Explain the réle played by towns in the development of 
the western provinces of the Roman Empire. 

Tell the story of the struggle between Mark Antony and 
Octavian. 

Tell all you know about Corinth. 

For what reforms did the Gracchi work and why did they 
fail? What achievements and what plans of Julius Caesar 
entitle him to be considered a great man? 

Describe the social, economic and political life in Sparta 
in the fifth century B.C. Contrast these conditions with 


those in Athens at the same time, 


Why did Hannibal choose the land route in attacking 
Italy’? Trace it on the map and name four battles fougnt 


during the war. 

Why did the Sicilian expedition fail? Why did its failure 
prove more disastrous to Athens than that of the Egyptian 
expedition of the years 460-456 B.C.? 

Indicate on the map the following places and explain 
briefly for what each is Mylae, Artemisium, 
Saguntum, Leuctra. Indicate three Greek cities active in 
colonization and three important Greek colonies. 


noted: 


What were the main questions at issue between the po- 
litical parties in the last century of the Roman republic? 
Discuss the part played by Sulla in the struggle. 

Why do we study in our schools the civilization of Chal- 
dea, although it was overthrown, rather than that of 
China where an ancient civilization still exists. 

Show by direct reference to his laws the aims that lay 
behind Sulla’s legislation. 

Explain, by giving instances of three oratorical triumphs, 
the value of oratory among the Greeks and Romans. Was 


oratory more important in ancient than in modern timest 
Explain. 
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Questions Proving the Most Adequate Tests in 
English History. 

Describe the relations between Great Britain and Napo- 
leon. 

Compare the course and character of the Reformation 
under Henry VIII and under Edward VI. 

Give an account of the life and work of Alfred the Great. 

Since 1066 England has taken part in many great wars, 
but few of them have been fought on English soil. Explain. 
Mention two wars that were fought to a finish in Great 
Britain and state an important result of each. 

In what way and for what reason did England oppose 
Russia in 1854? in 1878? State the outcome in each case. 
In what parts of the world at present do English and Rus- 
sian interests clash? 

What is the etymology of the following place names in 
England: Essex, Northumberland, Winchester, Newcastle, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Wallingford? 

What races contributed to the English stock? 
what time each entered into English history. 


State at 


What were the permanent results of the Great Rebellion? 
Why was Charles II restored? 

What connection is there between the results of the Seven 
Years’ War (known in American history as the French and 
Indian War) and the American Revolution? In the latter 
war were the people of England united behind King George 
III in his effort to subdue his rebellious colonists? 

What were the most important changes in government 
and in society brought about by the Norman Conquest? 


Define feudalism. In what way did English feudalism 
differ from the feudalism of the continent? Account for 
these differences. 

Explain the significance of the Revolution of 1688. 

What was the origin of the English parliament? How 
did it get power to control the king? 

Explain how William of Orange became King of England. 

State in not more than thirty words the leading thought 
in the following paragraph: 

While on the continent a sovereign like Charles the Bold 
could use his nobility to extinguish the liberties of the 
merchant towns of Flanders, nothing of the sort was ever 
possible in England. Throughout the Middle Ages, in every 
contest between the people and the crown, the weight of the 
peerage was thrown into the scale in favor of popular lib- 
erties. But for this peculiar position of the peerage we 
might have had no Ear! Simon; it is largely through it that 
representative government and local liberties have been 
preserved to the English race. 


Questions Proving the Most Adequate Tests in 
American History. 

Define Reconstruction, and explain as fully as you can 
why Congress did not allow President Johnson’s Reconstruc- 
tion measures to stand. 

Locate on the map (by a point numbered or named) the 
following cities: Detroit, Nashville, Columbia (S. C.), Du- 
luth, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville (Ky.), Mobile, Port- 
land (Oregon), Wilmington (N. C.). 

Choose some topic connected with the Civil War, on 
which you have read outside the text-book, and give a full 
account of it. Mention the book or books which you read. 

Tell what you know of the life of Grover Cleveland. 

How did the problem of foreign relations in the presi- 
dencies of Washington and John Adams differ from those in 
the presidencies of Monroe and John Quincy Adams? 


What were the principal characteristics of industrial life 
in New England in 1750; 1830; 1912? 

Indicate on the outline map the area of the states in 
which slavery existed in 1860, and of the states which 
seceded. Explain why the areas are not the same. 

Point out three leading defects in the Articles of Con- 
federation. State provisions in the Constitution that 
remedied these defects. Show why the Articles of Confed- 
eration marked an important step in our political history. 
the Mexican War, 
Give reasons for the answer in each 


Was slavery a leading cause of (a) 
(b) the Civil War? 
case. 

What is meant by initiative, referendum, recall? 
may the Federal Constitution be amended? 
the XVI Amendment relate? 
of Congress. 


How 
To what does 
Name some of the powers 


What were the political principles of Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson? What position did each hold under Washington? 
What measures do you associate with Hamilton? With 
which party was each identified? 

Write briefly on the following topics: Whiskey Rebellion; 
“pet banks”; Freeport Doctrine; carpet-bagger. 

Describe the first election of Jefferson and the election of 
Hayes. What constitutional or statutory changes have re- 
sulted from each? 

France in the 


Account for the failure of 


America. 


contest for 


Why was the period between 1783 and 1787 of so critical 
a character? 

Describe the contest of. President Jackson with the Nulli- 
fiers and the National Bank. 

Mention the leading characteristics of the Jacksonian 
Period, with reference to political fe, economic develop- 
ment, and social reforms. 


The departments of history in a majority of the 
colleges consulted were also good enough to submit 
the following thirty-one questions which in the judg- 
ment of their readers were the “ least adequate” on 
the papers of 1913. It would be manifestly unfair 
to make any comparison between colleges on the basis 
of these questions, as some institutions (with perfect 
justice in view of the delicate hesitancy with which 
the invitation was issued) modestly neglected to indi- 
cate which of their questions were the “ least ade- 
quate.” One professor of long experience who did not 
make any derogatory remarks on specific questions 
in his own paper writes: “I am quite ready to admit, 
however, that our questions are sometimes over the 
heads of even a not unsatisfactory candidate; and I 
think that my own sin oftenest is in this respect. A 
part of the trouble arises from the habit of printing 
our papers and allowing the candidates to retain their 
copies, or of printing them for distribution to all 
applicants, whereupon, of course, they are collected 
by the cramming schools and coaches and made a 
basis of their work, and we have scrupulously to con- 
coct questions which shall be wholly new. But a 
more important reason (for the more difficult sort of 
question) is my wish to give a student of real ability 
a chance to show it; and, as I always look over myself 
and myself alone, all my own papers, I can prevent 
its operating to exclude any good man.” 
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Another professor with a most varied experience 
in secondary and college teaching of history, and 
also in making college entrance papers and reading 
candidates’ answers in two of the largest universities 
in the United States, and with experience also in the 
making of text-books for school use in history, 
frankly writes: ‘‘ My impression is that with rare 
exceptions the candidate’s knowledge of history is so 
scant and so muddled that it makes little difference 
what the question is or how it is framed; his reply 
almost uniformly will be, as Carlyle puts it, clotted 
nonsense." 


Examination Questions in 1913 which Proved Least 
Adequate. 

Indicate on the map the independent members of the 
Delian Confederacy at the opening of the Peloponnesian 
War. 

In what respects did the Persians prolit by the policy 
of the Assyrians % 

Give an account of the life of Socrates and state the 
period in which he lived. 


Outline the territorial growth of the Roman Empire from 
the third century b.C. to the second century A.D. Mention 
five important additions of territory and state the circum- 
stances under which each was added to the empire. 

Give some account of the Roman Twelve Tables and 
state the reason for drawing them up. Give the cause of the 
First Punie War. 

Under what circumstances did Byzantium become a 
Roman capital’ Describe two great achievements of the 
Eniperor Justinian. 

race the relations between the Romans and the Etrus- 
cans in the Regal period and the early Republic. 

Characterize the society ol the ancient Egyptians. 

Describe the religious conditions at Rome under the early 
empiie. 

Mark on the map the boundaries of Cnut’s kingdom. 

By what means is it supposed that Britain first became 
known to the peoples of the Mediterranean world? What 
benefits did Britain receive from the Roman conquest? 

Give an account of the reign of one of the following, 
noting at least three important particulars: William 1, 
Henry Il, Edward I, Henry VII. 

‘We still believe and maintain that our kings derive not 
their titles from the people but from God; that to him only 
are they accountable; that it belongs not to subjects either 
to create or censure, but to honor and obey their sovereign.” 

What political doctrine is stated in this quotation? At 
what time in the history of England did this doctrine cause 
dispute ‘ 

State facts from the history of England that might be 
cited (a) in support of the doctrine, (b) against the doc 
trine, 

\ssociate with each of the following dates some import 
ant event in English history: 1763, 1815, 1832, 1066, 1588, 
1689. Give an account or show the importance of each 
of two of the events mentioned. 

State a distinguished service to England rendered by each 
of the following and mention a severe disappointment that 
came to each: the elder Pitt, the Younger Pitt. 

Give the date and terms of the Treaty of Brétigny 
(Calais). How do you account for the success of the 
English ? 


Outline the career of Oliver Cromwell. 

What was the condition of the common people under the 
so-called feudal system? 

Describe the contest for Parliamentary Reform. 

Show on the map: (a) three towns important in the 
Middle Ages, (b) two towns which have been important 
only in the nineteenth century. 

Write a careful account of the life 9f Roger Williams. 

Why is the period 1865-1871 called the “ Reconstruction 
Period”? Answer fully. 

Indicate on the outline map the principal changes in 
routes between the Ohio Valley and the seaboard between 
1800 and 1860. 

Mention two important changes in American industries 
due to inventions, Mention two inventions that have aided 
the rapid growth of cities during the past century. State 
brieily two great municipal problems resulting from thie 
rapid growth of cities. 

Mention three causes of poverty. State briefly the means 
that the government, local, state or national, is using to 
remove these causes. 

(Answer A or B.) (A) Was the compromise of 1850 
a wise or unwise measure? Give your reasons. 

(B) Shew the important differences between the “ Recon- 
struction ” policy of Johnson and that of Congress. 

(Answer A or B.) (A) What economic and industrial 
reasons led to the defeat of the South in the Civil War? 

(B) What reasons led to the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 1887% Describe some of the 
activities of this Commission. 

What were the relations of the early settlers with the 
Indians? Explain the causes of Indian wars. 

Contrast economic conditions at the North and the South 
before the Civil War. 


If the “ most adequate” questions seem to cling to 
the earlier periods in English and American History, 
this is due to the judgment of the readers and not 
to the selection of the writer. Out of seventy-eight 
selected as most adequate only one entire question 
was on the period since 1870; and out of twenty-five 
reported as least adequate, only one in this period. 
Several questions of the omnibus variety judged most 
adequate contain a portion on the period since 1870. 

In Ancient History, in the crepuscular suburbs of 
“ Oriental beginnings” and occidental migrations, 
only one entire question and a fraction of an omnibus 
question were selected as most adequate, but three 
were rejected as least adequate. 


II. Questions Proving Most Apeguatre Tests IN 
tHe Boarp EXAMINATIONS. 


The questions in the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board papers for 1913 were subjected to the 
severer test of judgment by both readers and candi- 
dates. The two outstanding results are: first, the 
general concurrence of opinion between readers and 
candidates; second, the large number of questions 
selected as most adequate and the small number re- 
jected at least adequate. Readers and candidates 
entirely concur as to eighteen questions, and disagree 
entirely regarding only three. Second, while fifteen 
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questions are selected as most adequate without a 
dissenting vote, only one is unanimously rejected as 
least adequate. 


College Entrance Examination Board Questions Selected 
by Both Readers and Candidates without a Dis- 
senting Vote as the Most Adequate Tests. 


ANCIENT History. 


What were the causes of Greek colonization? Describe 
the method of founding a colony, and state what the rela- 
tions of a colony were to the mother city. 

What were the circumstances leading to the formation 
of the Confederacy of Delos? In what respects did this 
confederacy differ from the Peloponnesian League? 

What did Philip of Macedon accomplish for Macedonia? 
Indicate the steps by which he gained control of Greece 

Compare the rule given to the provinces of 
the republic with that given under the empire. 


tome under 


On map show the extent of the Confederacy of Delos and 
of the territory under Sparta and her allies at the opening 
of the Peloponnesian War. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Name in succession the conquests of Britain by foreign 
peoples before 1066 A.D., and give for each the leaders, 
results, and the date. Which of these has had the most 
permanent effect on English history? Give your reasons. 

Describe two important acts which were passed by the 
English Parliament in the reign of Henry VIII in sep- 
arating England from the control of the Church of Rome. 


AMERICAN HIsToRY. 


What were the conditions in their own country which 
led Englishmen to migrate to America in the seventcenth 
century and what did they hope to accomplish by this 
migration? Include in your answer definite illustrations. 

Compare the social and industrial conditions in colonial 
Virginia with those in colonial Massachusetts. Indicate 
the time which you describe. Mention the author and title 
of any books, outside your text-book, which you have used 
on this subject. 

Describe the Presidential election of 1824, and show how 
its results affected the political fortunes of John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay. 

Show that you have a definite knowledge of five cf the 
following, writing at least four or five lines on each: the 
Webster-Hayne debate, Nullification, the Compromise of 
1850, the Free Silver campaign, commission form of gov- 
ernment for cities, McKinley tariff act. 

Describe the method of nomination and election of a 
President of the United States. 

On Map 88b indicate what States were at war with the 
United States in January, 1863, and in your answer book 
tell what became of the slaves therein. Also indicate on 
the same map other States where there were slaves at that 
time, and in your answer book tell what became of these 
slaves. 


The following questions were selected as most 
adequate by only one candidate each, although no 
one rejected them as least adequate. 


Describe the origin of the present Republican party. 


On Map 85b indicate as accurately as possible the terri- 
torial gains of the United States in North America eince 
1783, showing for each the date and method of acquisition. 


Questions Selected as Most Adequate (with an Approach 
to Unanimity). 


I'wo questions were judged most adequate with but 
a single criticism, as being least adequate; viz: 

What is meant by the cabinet system of government? 
In what respects is the English different from the Amer- 
ican cabinet? Account for the advance of cabinet govern- 
ment in the reigns of George | and George U. 

Name the wars in which England took part in the eigh- 
teenth century, and indicate what interests she had in each 
war. 


The following seven questions were judged as most 
adequate by all except two, who marked them as least 
adequate. 


Show that you have a definite idea of five of the follow- 
ing, Writing at least four or five lines on ea Hiero 
glyphies, Athena, Odyssey, trireme, Herodotus, satrap, 


Phidias. 


Give a brief account of Caesar’s conquests in Gaul and 


Britain. What contemporary source describes the con 
quests? Mention two or three ways in which these con 
quests aided Caesar in his later struggle for power. 


What were the causes of the quarrel between Henry II 
and Thomas Becket? Give an account of the struggle 
Explain what is meant by the Restoration, and state 


was what 


what 
restored and Was not restored. 

Describe the important acts of Parliament passed in the 
reign of Charles II to regulate the religious situation. 

What conditions in Europe led Columbus to undertake 
his first What in his previous career fitted him 
for discovery ? 


voyage? 


Give an account of Burgoyne’s campaign, and indicate 
the importance of its results. Mention the author and 
title of any books, outside your text-book, which you have 
used on the Revolution. 


On each of the examination papers there 
were the judgments of eleven to eighteen 
persons; on every paper four readers; and in 
Ancient History ten candidates, in English 


fourteen, 
candidates. 


History 
seven 


and in American History 
Out of thirty-nine questions on 
the three papers, fifteen were accepted as the most 
adequate with no criticism as being least adequate ; 
seventeen were selected as most adequate if we add 
those with only one dissenting vote; and if there be 
included also those with only two dissenting votes, 
twenty-four questions were selected as most adequate. 
THE Boarp Examinations Provine 
Least ADEQUATE. 


QUESTIONS IN 


Only one out of thirty-nine questions was rejected 
as least adequate by all who passed upon it, viz: 

Describe the system of chivalry, showing the results of 
vour reading outside the text-book. Mention the author 
and title of any books you have read on chivalry. 


The criticism upon this question was that it was 
too general. 

The following was voted as least adequate by all 
who passed judgment upon it save one: 


Give an account of the reign of Theodosius. 
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The two following questions were regarded as least 
adequate by three or four, and most adequate by only 
two. 

Describe the ideas of Socrates and his methods of teach- 
ing, and account for his condemnation. What are the 
sources of our knowledge of Socrates? 

Name three Latin poets of the Augustan Age and one 
work written by each. Name four Latin historians and one 
work by each, with brief description of any one work. 


It is, of course, true that the judgment of inexperi- 
enced pupils should not be regarded as of any great 
weight unless it meets the three conditions fulfilled 
in this investigation; when it is given independently 
and after due consideration and when it is confirma- 
tory of the judgment of experienced teachers in col- 
lege and secondary schools who have read the answer 
books. In view of a more or less general feeling that 
the Board often been too hard, it is 
rather surprising that out of thirty-nine questions 
only one should be rejected unanimously, only four 


papers have 


with anything like approach to unanimity and only 
six picked as least adequate by even a majority of 
the readers and candidates. It is perhaps equally 
surprising that fifteen questions should be selected 
unanimously as most adequate by readers and candi- 
dates and twenty-four with but one or (at most) two 
adverse The unanimity is most striking in the 
paper in American History, where, out of thirteen 


votes. 


questions, only three are judged as least adequate by 


anyone, either reader or candidate. The remaining 
ten questions are selected as most adequate by from 
one to seven readers and candidates, with no objec- 
tion to them as least adequate by a single reader or 
candidate. It is certainly a hopeful sign ‘to find such 
consensus of opinion between candidates, and school 
and college makers and readers of papers. 

The comments volunteered by pupils are discrimi- 
nating and occasionally amusing. A candidate from 
“The question asking for a com- 
parison between the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution, with an account of the adoption of 
the latter, and the question which asks what were the 


a city school says: 


reasons that impelled Englishmen to emigrate to 
America, and requires illustration, more test my 


knowledge of American history than any others on 
the paper. Here I must not only show an acquaint- 
ance with particular facts; but I feel that I must 
draw upon my knowledge of the relation of the parts 
of the subject to the whole, of cause and effect, and on 
cannot bluff, but I 
have to know the facts or be beaten like a man. At 
the same time I feel that the question is fair to me. 
The facts that I must give are really so essential that 
I can be expected to know them, and in exemplifi- 
cation I have a little choice. There is no catch ques 
tion or no unimportant detail.” Another candidate 
from the “The question on 
Socrates seems to me very important, since his works 
ought to be known to anyone whether about to enter 
college or not. Too much time is given to purely 
political history and too little to social and literary in 


my powers of organization. I 


same school writes: 


the text-books.’’ In a different strain laments a can- 
didate from another high school in the same city in 
regard to the same Socratic question. “A pupil 
could write several pages on this without saying much 
of anything. The only thing on the whole question 
requiring definite knowledge of Greek History :s the 
date.” 

On the question in Ancient History, “ Compare 
the rule given to the provinces of Rome under the 
republic with that given under the empire,” a candi- 
date in a New England private school says: “ This 
question appeals to me because to answer it properly 
considerable knowledge of the social conditions dur- 
ing the Empire is required. It is a question where 
head work and not mere memory is valuable.” A 
pupil in the same school comments thus on the ques- 
tion in American History, calling for a comparison 
between social and industrial conditions in colonial 
Virginia and Massachusetts, with indication of time 
and of the additional reading done: “ The best ques- 
tion on the paper because it tests not only the 
student's knowledge of mere facts, but also his abil- 
ity to contrast conditions in one part of the country 


.with another, which ability the study of history 


should certainly develop.” 

A teacher of history in this school writes that 
“ these two candidates were thoughtful boys and good 
students, but not exceptional scholars. I confess to 
some surprise at their comments and selections.” 


II] 


Upon the basis not only of the examination ques- 
tions selected or rejected and the comments thereon, 
but also upon the basis of independent investigations 
by the committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation on the training of teachers in history, the 
tabulation made by Professor Fite of the replies of 
candidates to the questions on the College Entrance 
Examination Board examinations as to preparation, 
and also upon the more or less common knowledge 
derived through experiences and conferences of those 
who have long served as examiners, readers and mem- 
bers of college committees on admission, the following 
conclusions and suggestions seem warranted. 


1. The individual colleges and the College 
Entrance Examination Board are incorporating in 
the examinations in history both questions, which 
serve to distinguish between the merely passing candi- 
date and the entirely unprepared candidate, and also 
questions which test judgment as well as memory, and 
serve to differentiate the better from the merely pass- 
ing candidates, and the better teaching from the 
merely cramming process. Both sorts of questions 
serve useful purposes and should be present in reason- 
able proportions in every paper. 

2. Questions on social and industrial topics are 
rather strikingly judged as least adequate. Of this 
type of question nearly twice as many were judged 
least adequate as were judged most adequate, while 
in other fields the ratio was reversed and the number 
of questions judged most adequate was twice the 
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number judged least adequate. This should not be 
taken as indicating that social and industrial topics 
are to be anathema; it does, however, call attention to 
the difficulty of teaching and testing such topics, to 
the need of better material upen them, and greater 
care in delimiting the field and framing questions. 
Careful analysis of the situation and furnishing of 
adequate material should precede any very great 
increase of emphasis on this field. 


3. The Madison Conference, the Columbia Con- 
ference on Uniform Entrance Requirements, the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, the Committee of Seven and the Committee 
of Five, the requirements of separate colleges and of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, and also the 
teaching in the better schools, lay reasonable emphasis 
upon some good reading beside the textbook. On 
the other hand, the testimony of examiners, readers, 
and secondary teachers reveals the extreme difficulty 
of framing questions which honor this collateral 
reading which it is so essential to retain as a part of 
the work, not only of the student preparing for col- 
lege, but of all pupils studying history in secondary 
schools. 

4. It appears likewise that the schools are apt to 
hand over teaching to inadequately trained teachers, 
and to crowd history into too few hours in the cur- 
riculum. 


5. The evident conclusion is that there is need on 
the part of teachers of history and others interested 
in the fundamental knowledge and training given by 
history, to insist upon more adequate training, mors 
adequate conformity to the existing and long stand 
ing recommendations of national organizations and 
the requirements of colleges as to the time devoted to 
history in the curriculum; and further to insist upon a 
more adequate equipment, and a more adequate use 
of the better books in history. 


6. The scope of work in history due to the enor- 
mous stretch of time covered in the four courses 
recommended by the Committees of Seven and Five 
is self-evident. In his recent article on “ Mortality 
in History Examinations’ Professor Dawson has 
pointed out the various aspects of history covered in 
a single Board paper in American History. This 
complexity of subject matter is brought home very 
keenly to anyone who takes the time to go over all 
the 1913 examination questions of the Board and a 
dozen of the larger colleges. Even the “ most 
adequate ” questions alone call upon the overworked, 
underpaid and often undertrained secondary teacher 
to train the candidate of sixteen to nineteen years of 
immaturity to “tell the story.” “write a_ full 
account.” ‘“‘show definite knowledge.” 
“summarize,” ‘compare,’ “explain,” 
“give reasons” “account for failure,” “ indicate 
important changes,” “ define,’ “ give dates,’ “ indi- 
cate locations on a map,” ete., in the fields of politi- 
cal, military, constitutional, institutional, diplomatic, 


* outline.” 
discuss, 
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religious, literary, social, economic, industrial, cultural 
history, with incidental knowledge of biography, 
geography, archeology, chronology, etymology, colo- 
nization, expansion, and reform propaganda from 
Hammurabi’s edicts to Roosevelt's. It is enough to 
make both teacher and pupil cross-eyed. 

In view of the extraordinarily complex and obvious- 
ly constantly growing field of history and of books 
upon it, two suggestions are offered which might at 
least lead to profitable discussion and possibly to some 
more or less united action: 

First, would it be posible to secure some common 
agreement as to what main topics are adapted for ade- 
quate treatment in secondary schools, and for test- 
ing in college entrance examinations? In other words 
is it posible to define the content of each of the four 
courses? 

Second, would it be possible to map out by agree- 
ment between secondary schools, colleges, and various 
historical organizations, a few really first class and 
available books (or considerable sections of books) in 
each course in history, adapted for developing the 
interest and power of boys and girls and at the same 
time satisfactory for college entrance requirements? 
Some such definition of the content of the field is said 
by one of its members to have been considered desir- 
able by the Committee of Five who, however, did not 
feel possessed of the time or authority to incorporate 
such a list of topics in their report of 1911. Such 
a definition of the field in each course, if it is to win 
national acceptance must be simple rather than elabo- 
rate. It would naturally be brief and confined to 
essential main topics without much subdivision. It 
would prove at least doubly serviceable if it should 
also express consensus of opinion as to non-essentials 
which may be omitted in order to gain time for ade- 
quate treatment of essentials. Such a series of main 
topics serving as a definition of the content of the 
field would not be expected to duplicate the more com- 
plete svllabi such as that of the New England His- 
tory Teachers’ Association with its fullest treatment 
and its inclusion of references for topics and sub- 
topics. The formal adoption of that syllabus by at 
least two states, New York and New Hampshire, 
and its more or less general acceptance encourage the 
belief in the desirability and feasibility of an expres- 
sion of national consensus in some very brief and 
An example of the feasibility of the 


suggestion as to agreement upon books or consider- 


simple form. 


able sections of books for collateral reading is to be 
found in the revised list prepared after consultation 
and trial by the New York State Education Depart- 
ment described in Dr. E. W. Lyttle’s circular 
“ Required Readings in History Classes, 1913-1915.” 
In accordance with this circular, ““No question on 
required readings will be asked on examination papers, 
but a definite certification by the teacher of the his- 
tory class will be required. This certification must 
show that each pupil who takes the examination has 
read at least 500 12 mo. pages from as many as Six 
different authors; must show definitely what selections 
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have been assigned for class reading, and what 
methods have been employed to ascertain whether the 
readings have been satisfactorily done.’ ‘This 
amount is about the average of that called for by 
the colleges which publish specific statements of 
amount of collateral reading required. 

The way has already been cleared for some action 
along the line of the first suggestion by discussions 
at two conferences and a definite resolution passed 
by the second conference on teaching of history at 
the recent Charleston meeting of the American His- 


torical Association. This resolution asked _ the 
Council of the American Historical Association to 
appoint a committee on definition of the content of 


each of the courses in history. The resolution also 
expressed the consensus of opinion at that conference 
that such a committee should coéperate if possible 
with the various History Teachers’ Associations like 
those of New England, the Middle States and Mary- 
land, and the Mississippi Valley. The Southern Com- 
mission of Colleges and Schools was another body 
with which it was also suggested coéperation could 
wisely be had. ‘This commission is already taking 
steps to prepare a course of study for southern 
schools, and Professor N. W. Stephenson of Charles- 
ton College who shared in the conference is the mem- 
ber of the commission especially charged with respon- 
sibility in connection with history. Informal conver- 
sation between members of these four bodies seemed to 
indicate that the New England Association might be 
especially interested in Ancient, the Middle States 
and Maryland in European, the Mississippi Valley in 
American, and the Southern Commission in English 
history. One association has already considered the 
matter in its council and appointed a preliminary 
committee. 
discussion to one of its standing committees; and a 
third association promises to appoint a tentative com- 
mittee to coéperate with other bodies. 


Charles W. Super, in an article on “ Histery and Imagina- 
tion” (* Westminster Review,’ January), ranges far over 


the historical field and brings to the attention a large num- 
ber of stimulating facts; but he has failed to arrange his 
The 


‘all history prior to 


material logically or to use it to the best advantage. 
author’s conclusion seems to be that ‘ 
about 1600 A.D. is based upon very untrustworthy evidence, 


and should be accepted only in its general cutline.” 


The early aborigines of South America had reached a re- 
markably high degree of skill in dental surgery previous to 
the discovery of America by Columbus. Not only were neat 
gold inlays and overlays common among the wealthy, but 
artificial teeth were successfully implanted in the jaw to 
replace missing ones. This information is contributed in an 
illustrated paper in the “American Anthropologist ” for 
July-September, 1913. 


title 


The author is Marshall H. Saville, 


and the ‘Pre-Columbian Decoration of Teeth in 


Eeuador.” 


Another has submitted the question for” 


Practical Methods in Summer 
Sessions 


By Bevertey W. Bonp, Jr., Assistant Professor, 
Purdue University 


To an increasing extent the summer school is com- 
ing to the fore in the educational world as the Mecca 
of teachers engaged in secondary and elementary 
school work. This situation has led to many neces- 
sary modifications of the courses in order to adapt 
them to the special needs of the teachers. This has 
been true especially in the history work which, in 
most summer schools, now falls into two more or less 
distinct divisions, including, first, courses designed to 
give that indispensable knowledge of the subject 
which must form the foundation of all effective 
history teaching; second, courses in methods, includ- 
ing the theory, the aims, and the practical means of 
teaching history. Perhaps the greatest emphasis in 
the practical courses inthe teaching of history 
should be laid upon the actual use of the many inval- 
uable aids to enliven and impress what may prove 
otherwise a mere dreary recital of dates and deeds. 
Indeed this is often the only sphere in which the indi- 
viduality of the teacher may have full sway. Under 
the dispensation of an all-wise school board, even the 
teacher who is expert in historical knowledge, is con- 
sidered incapable of choosing his chief medium, the 
text book, for imparting history. But at least the 
teacher may exercise discretion in the choice of the 
many excellent aids to the text-book which are so 
rapidly becoming available. To point out the princi- 
ples that should guide this choice, is the province of 
the course in methods. Perhaps also a modicum of 
theoretical knowledge of courses, and the requirements 
of a text-book, may be added, in the hope of a faintly 
dawning millennium, when the teacher may be con- 
sidered sufficiently enlightened to choose the tools 
of his own trade. The object of this paper is to show 
how the demands of courses in practical methods of 
teaching history have been met at the Summer School 
of the South held in Knoxville, Tenn. 

The problems that were to be solved, at the Sum- 
mer School of the South, in working out really effect- 
ive courses in the methods of teaching history, are 
typical of those which face summer sessions in gene- 
ral. Professor Paxson, in his excellent report on the 
Certification of High School Teachers of History, has 
pointed out the necessity of courses in methods if 
history teaching is to be really effective. This por- 
tion of his report applies with special force to the 
work of the summer sessions, dealing as they do with 
the great mass of average teachers. Moreover the 
emphasis he places upon courses in methods may be 
extended to teachers in elementary as well as those in 
high school work. Yet the limitations upon courses 
in methods in the summer school, as compared with 
regular University sessions, are great. The time is 
short, usually the students attempt, often in spite of 
the warm weather, to crowd as many and as varied 
courses as possible into a comparatively limited period. 
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Another condition that must not be lost sight of is, 
that many of the students, perhaps the majority, in 
attendance upon summer sessions have only a meager 
foundation upon which the director of courses in 
practical methods may build. But the problem must 
be met, for it is to the summer school that the vast 
army of teachers must look for their knowledge of 
the best means of presenting their subject, and for 
their general inspiration and guidance. ‘The fortunate 
few will be able to take an occasional leave of absence 
in order to enter regular University courses. But the 
great majority of men and women, with the small 
pittance vouchsafed to support the educational uplift 
of the American youth, must rest content with the 
courses afforded by the summer sessions. ‘These con- 
ditions are preéminently typical of the region 
from which the Summer School of the South draws 
the majority of its students. In the face of such con- 
ditions, the problems of practical courses in methods 
of teaching history may be summarized as follows: 
to give a theoretical basis of the aims, the theory and 
the means of teaching history in the secondary and 
the elementary schools, to render this work as com 
prehensive as the limitations of time will allow; to 
make it essentially practical; and, finally, to strike, 
so far as human fallibility will permit, the golden 
mean between a too primary and a advanced 
course. 


too 


Until the past session these problems were met at 
the summer school by a course of methods in two 
divisions ; first,.a series of lectures on the aims, theory 
and means of history teaching, with special emphasis 
upon the proper of such illustrative materials 
as source books, maps, historical pictures, lantern 
slides and the like; second, supplementing the lec 
tures were conferences upon the special subjects that 
had been considered. Much care was taken in plan 
ning this second part of the course in methods. Too 
often such conferences degenerate into mere opportuni 


use 


ties for the airing of the long-drawn-out theories of 
educational cranks, or at best they fail to arouse 
really spirited discussion. ‘To counteract such tenden 
cies, it was recognized that the conferences would 
prove exceedingly helpful if the ripe experience of 
many of the teachers could be utilized for the general 
benefit. Therefore, customarily, the conferences were 
opened with four or five brief talks, upon the various 
phases of the topic under discussion, from teachers 
who spoke from the standpoint of practical know] 
edge. Experience showed that these talks aroused 
illuminating discussions in the general conference that 
followed, provided the preliminary speakers had been 
chosen with care, and provided also that any tendency 
to pedagogical prolixity had been gently but firmly 
suppressed. 

But a third essential link, one connecting the lec 
tures and the conferences, was lacking; that was an 
opportunity for the thorough examination at first 
hand of the various historical aids that were suggested 
and discussed. This need was a real one if the point 
of the courses in methods was to be driven home and 
clinched. In_ the theoretical 


lectures observations 


were made upon the use of text-books, references, 
source books, and illustrative materials. In the con- 
ferences a few teachers told of their experience in 
the practical use of these various historical aids, but 
the general mass were unable personally to examine 
such material. They must depend upon hearsay and, in 
widening their own courses, in many instances they 
must either accept another person’s experience, or at 
best judge from a catalogue. What was needed was 
an opportunity to examine the various historical aids 
to which reference was so constantly made, to com- 
pare their relative merits and to select the material 
that would best meet the needs of each teacher's work. 

True, the problem had been solved in a desultory 
fashion. Occasionally during the lectures historical 
materials were passed around the class. Also, refer- 
ences were given, when possible, to the University 
Library. Such references were necessarily few, for, in 
common with most such collections, this library was 
woefully lacking in books of practical value for second- 
ary and elementary school work, while of historical note 
books, outline maps, and historical pictures there was 
an even greater dearth. The different publishers parti- 
ally filled the gap by their exhibits. But a general col- 
lection of historical material the 
lectures and the discussions of the conferences were to 
be fully impressed upon the inexperienced teacher. Any 


was necessary if 


one who has had charge of courses in a summer school 
will readily recognize the value of 
making accessible the material which is being dis- 
cussed. If an adequate appreciation of its value is to 
be received, some means must be devised to fix and 
turn to actual practice the impression that has been 
made. 


psychological 


With these considerations in mind a History 
Exhibit was undertaken at the past session of the 
Summer School of the South, as a necessary link 
between the lectures and conferences on the teaching 
of history. 

The excellent collection of the New 
tory ‘Teachers’ Association at 


Kkngland His 
Simmons College had 
furnished a model. 

Exhibit, 
The dif 
ferent publishers of historical materials were exceed 
ingly 


In the work of preparing the History 
much enthusiastic coéperation was enlisted. 


for 
exhibits, and showed an encouraging appreciation of 
the work that had undertaken. Very effective 
aid was also given by members of the Summer School 


accommodating in meeting all requests 


been 
faculty which had had considerable experience in 


the work of and 
Another invaluable source of help was Trt 


secondary elementary — schools. 
Hisrory 
Teacner’s Macazine. Indeed without the list of pub 
lishers of historical material contained in the June 
number for 1913, the History Exhibit would have been 
impossible, while Dr. McKinley aided with his per 
sonal advice. Incidentally it is fitting to call atten 
tion here to the general value of Tne History Treacu 
eR’s MaGaziNe in connection with a course of practical 
methods in the teaching of history. Its 


indispensable for constant reference. 


files are 
Still more im 
portant, if the real object of such a course in summer 
sessions is to be achieved, that is, to awaken the aver 
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age teacher to a realization of the fact that history is 
not confined to the text-book, some means must be 
found to keep alive this interest when the summer 
session is concluded and the teacher is plodding 
through the routine of the daily grind. This inspi- 
ration is afforded by the teachers’ magazine in a fash- 
ion that is meeting a constantly increasing and well 
merited recognition. 

Even with the aid lent by the publishers, by col- 
leagues in the faculty, and by Tue History Tracuer’s 
MaGazine, the history exhibit at the Summer School 
of the South was far from complete. Like most 
undertakings the initial attempt revealed numerous 
defects in the original plan that should be remedied 
in the future. Yet sufficient experience was gained 
to show the really practical value of such an exhibit. 
Naturally it was impossible to assemble all the aids 
that might prove useful in teaching history in the 
secondary and the elementary schools, though an at- 
tempt was made to secure representative specimens of 
each class of material. With the efficient aid of several 
members of the Summer School faculty, a careful 
classification which proved of great aid to teachers, 
was made of the exhibit. A summary of the different 
divisions will afford an insight into the general scope 
of the Exhibit. It included the following general 
classes: 

I. IpLusrrative Materia. 


1. Pictures of historical scenes and other illlus- 
trations valuable in the teaching of history. 

2. Outline maps; an attempt was made to secure 
as many ‘specimens as possible in order to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

8. Outlines and Historical note-books; these, too, 
were selected to cover a wide range. 

4. Historical atlases; in this part of the exhibit 
care was taken to include only such material as would 
be both practical and economical. 


Il. Text, Source, anp Rererence Books. 

1. For the High School. 

2. For the Grammar School. 

3. For the Primary School. 

In these three classes, obviously the available 
material was limited, but an endeavor was made to 
secure the best books, and especially to make a proper 
classification. 

4. Books intended for the teacher’s use. Upon this 
last division of the Exhibit much stress was laid. It 
included the several reports of the American Histori- 
cal Association upon the teaching of history in the 
schools, together with other books intended primarily 
to widen the historical viewpoint of the teacher. 

In three notable features the History Exhibit was 
lacking: in clay models, in relief maps, and in histori- 
cal material for use in the reflectoscope, the stereop- 
ticon, and the stereoscope. So far as decided limita- 
tions permit, an attempt will be made in future exhib 
its to include the first two classes of illustrative 
material. The third class was discussed in the con 
ferences, and at least one practical demonstration 


was given with the reflectoscope. This work, too, it 
is hoped, will be greatly strengthened. The chief 
aims in undertaking the Exhibit were to make it com- 
prehensive and at the same time practical. The 
former was achieved, so far as the limitations attend- 
ing a venture into a practically untrodden path would 
allow; the latter was secured to a marked degree. 
The response that greeted the Exhibit was a suf- 
ficient proof of the extent to which it met a real need. 
For two weeks it was open an hour daily on five days 
and three hours on Saturday. For the entire period 
of sixteen hours the attendance was over three hun- 
dred, or nearly 15 per cent. of the maximum regis- 
tration at the Summer School. This attendance was 
all the more gratifying as it was necessary to open 
the Exhibit, except on Saturday, during the warmest 
and most disagreeable part of the day. Even more 
encouraging than mere numbers was the serious pur- 
pose shown by the teachers who came to the Exhibit. 
Most of them were present, not for a mere cursory 
glance, but to remain for a sufficient time to examine 
carefully the material that had been brought together. 
In this work, they were aided by members of the his- 
torical faculty who were constantly in attendance to 
answer questions and make suggestions. The numer- 
ous and pertinent questions asked, and the long pages 
of notes that were taken, formed a convincing tribute 
to the enthusiastic interest the work had aroused in 
the teachers attending the Summer School, the ones 
primarily in whose behalf the History Exhibit had 
been assembled. To strengthen the impression made 
by personal inspection, the practical use of the his- 
torical materials on exhibition was taken up in suc- 
ceeding conferences. This was the final step in giv- 
ing to the History Exhibit its true place as the inter- 
mediary between the theoretical lectures on methods, 
and the practical discussions of the conferences. The 
need some such link was proved by the far greater 
interest manifested in the conferences after the 
majority of the participants had leisurely examined 
the materials discussed. 
With the experience already gained, the History 
Exhibit should become a permanent and effective part 
of the courses at the Summer School of the South in 
practical methods of teaching history. With this end 
in view a list has been prepared of all the illustra- 
tive material and of the books that were brought to- 


gether. This list will serve as a useful guide in the 
future. Also, a number of publishers have consented 


to permit the material they loaned to remain at Knox- 
ville as the nucleus of a permanent collection. The 
actual work accomplished by such an exhibit is diffi- 
cult to estimate. But, reaching as it does teachers 
from so many states, the exhibit, by presenting in 
concrete form the modern aids in the teaching of his- 
tory, must prove of ever increasing value in develop- 
ing historical teaching throughout the South. Per- 
haps, also, the means adopted in the Summer School 
of the South to meet the demands of courses in prac- 
tical methods of teaching history, may be of aid in 
other summer sessions confronted with similar prob- 
lems. 
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BOOK IRIEVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


THoMAS, ALLEN C. A History of England. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. 651. $1.50. 


Whatever other defects this text may have lack of inter- 
est is not one of them. The author’s style is clear-cut, his 
vocabulary within the pupils’ grasp, and he explains com- 
plex situations admirably. 

The book is planned along conventional lines with the ex- 
ception of the addition of an appendix of seventy-nine pages 
entitled “Brief History of Continental Europe to 1648”. 
This arrangement has certain obvious advantages, but 
the termination of the account at 1648 is, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, to be regretted. And this suggests the chief 
defects in an otherwise excellent text,—proportion and em- 
phasis. The author has given over fifty per cent. more space 
to the sixteenth century than to the last one hundred years; 
he has devoted as many pages to the seventeenth century as 
to the last two hundred years. Likewise a false valuation 
appears in the treatment of particular topics. Surely the 
Industrial Revolution is of more importance than the Hun- 
dred Years’ War in explaining how the England of to-day 
came to be what it is, but the pages given to that weary 
struggle exceed those containing the record of the industrial 
reformation by over four to one. The mere number of pages 
is not always the sole index of the relative values an 
author would attach to particular events or periods, but 
there certainly should be no such disparity between values 
ascribed and space allotted as is indicated above. The re- 
viewer, in fact, is compelled to dissent from a point of view 
which would give a page to Perkin Warbeck and dismiss 
James Watt with a single sentence; or which would discuss 
Cnut, Danby, and Dalhousie, but make no mention of Owen, 
Darwin, Lister, or Lyell. 

The book is well supplied with genealogical tables, maps, 
and pictures, though some of the latter are of no historical 
value. The references are general in character and hence 
of little assistance to the teacher. Notwithstanding its 
defects, however, this text compares favorably with many 
English histories now on the text-book market. 

State Normal School of Milwaukee. Howarp C. HILt. 


York: 


New 


Beer, Georce Louis. British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. x+327. 
$2.00. Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578- 
1660. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 
viii+438. $3.00. The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754. 
Part I, two volumes; Establishment of the System, 
1660-1688. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1913. Pp. 
xiii+-381; vii4-382. $4.00. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Beer published a very able and 
scholarly monograph on the “Commercial Policy of Eng- 
land toward the American Colonies.” This was a pioneer 
work. Before that the fundamental commercia) principles 
and practices which for two centuries shaped and con- 
trolled England’s career as a colonial power had been 
treated in a decidedly fragmentary and partial manner. 
There was apparently no appreciation of the importance 
or the sign‘ficance of the colonial-commercial system. Mr. 
Beer’s study was the first comprehensive and impartial 
treatment of this fundamental subject. It was, however, 
not exhaustive and complete, and necessarily so, for it was 
based solely on printed sources available in America, which 
in turn were far from complete. His apprenticeship once 


served, he set about to master the field and to make it 
peculiarly his own by an extensive study of all the sources, 
manuscript as well as printed. The first fruit of his labor 
was a volume of six years ago which treated of British 
policy in the momentous decade preceding tle Stamp Act. 
The next year saw a volume on the origins of the colonial 
system in the days from Humphrey Gilbert to Oliver 
Cromwell. So, unhampered at one end by problems of con- 
troversy and at the other by questions of inchoate begin- 
nings, he turned to analyze and describe the “ establish- 
ment, development and operation” of the colonial system 
during the middle period from 1660 to 1754. Of this period, 
two volumes have appeared this year covering the formal 
creation and establishment of a system during the age of 
the Restoration. Four volumes to come will complete the 
task. 

A just and adequate survey of this important work is 
out of the question within the limits of space here granted; 
nor is this the aim. All that is desired or hoped to do is 
to consider the importance of these volumes as contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of our early history and something 
of their value to the teacher in this field. The term 
“colonial system” is used to mean “that complex system 
of regulations whose fundamental aim was to create a self- 
sufficient commercial empire of mutually complementary 
economic parts.” It is obvious then that the point of view 
is that of the empire as a whole and only of the colonies as 
parts; and that the emphasis is centered on the economic 
and not the political aspects of the imperial relations. This 
outlook and focus of interest mark a radical departure from 
the old way of writing and teaching colonial history. For 
long years historians, text-book writers, and teachers 
viewed our early career with a peculiar narrowness of 
vision and with eyes blinded by temper. That the colonies 
were parts of a great empire was lost to view in a greater 
devotion to local history or in love of antiquarianism and 
genealogy. If the empire was brought into view it was 
only to point the finger of scorn and hatred at the mother 
country. Bancroft wrote a splendid sermon on the colonies 
whose destinies were guided by a supernatural genius. 
Palfrey wrote to justify the ways of the Puritans to man. 
These defects filtered down into our text-books. A casual 
survey of two or three texts of fair prominence and recent 
date reveal traditional prejudice, arbitrary omissions and 
false impressions. Randolph, an accredited agent of the 
English government sent on a perfectly justifiable mission 
to New England, is branded as a “spy.” The scoundrel 
Cornbury is taken as typical of royal governors and noth- 
ing is said of the splendid work of service of such men as 
Shirley, Dinwiddie, Pownall, Hutchinson and others. Pat- 
rick Henry is eulogized for calling George III a tyrant, when 
the king’s only fault was the desire to check the vicious 
financial schemes of Virginia. It excites one to impatience to 
read in a text-book of the last year or two that English 
rule was a “ wretched failure,” and deserved to be freely 
characterized as tyrannical and oppressive. It seems 
that the chief end of American writers and teachers has 
been to arouse a spirit of patriotism and pride with no 
regard for historical accuracy and truth. This has been a 
serious blot on the fair name of American historical scholar- 
ship. One cannot blame an eminent English scholar for re- 
ferring with scorn to the “nauseous grandiloquence of 
American panegyrical historians.” 

Times change and with the change most fortunately has 
come a sounder and saner treatment of the colonial peried. 
The advance of efficient training in the methods of scien- 
tific historical investigation has created a class of scholars 
whose aim is neither to defend nor to blame, who know 
neither Greek nor Trojan, but whose sole purpose is to seek 
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the truth by an extensive and exhaustive use of the sources. 
In the field of colonial history it! has led to emancipation 
from the traditional hatred of England and the substitution 
of the historical spirit of fair-minded interpretation. It 
has resulted in the assumption of a broad point of view 
for the old vision hemmed in by the American sky line. 
It has sent scholars to exploit a vast and formidable mass 
of manuscript material in British repositories hitherto used 
for incidental purposes and never systematically studied. 
Our colonial history in congequence is not being rewritten, 
but written anew. In the history of the imperial relations 
light has been let into dark places, partial views and precon- 
ceived notions have given way to breadth of knowledge, 
unity of treatment and the truth. Here lies the importance 
of Mr. Beer’s works. In this movement his part is that of 
the pioneer and leader. 

In the volume on origins the essential point is that the 
economic principles urged on behalf of colonization were 
not the inventions of men’s minds, the theories of closet 
philosophers, but were the normal and natural outcome of 
English conditions and circumstances. The fundamental 
consideration was the preservation of national independence. 
English dependence upon Europe for economic supplies 
threatened to hamper the growth and prosperity of the 
nation in conflict with other aggressive nations. Coloniza- 
tion was urged and supported in order to develop economic 
resources under complete national control. With careful 
analysis and a wealth of evidence, Mr. Beer traces the rise 
of these theories and their gradual development and sporadic 
application in the period of origins. The years following 
1660 furnished the conditions within the mother country 
necessary to the successful creation and establishment of a 
comprehensive colonial system. The first volume on the es- 
tablishment of the system deals with the rise of an im- 
perial sentiment, the Acts of Trade and their parliamentary 
history, the closely related subjects of imperial defence and 
finance, the machinery of administration, and the develop- 
ment and position of the slave trade in the imperial scheme. 
The second volume shifts the attention to America where is 
described the interaction of British policy and colonial 
economy. Here then we find no desire or attempt to decide 
whether the British policy was right or wrong, or to inter- 
pret the facts in the light of the free trader or protection- 
ist, but to show that the system was simply the outcome 
of material conditions and devised to meet those conditions 
without thought of tyranny and oppression. But Mr. Beer 
brings out also that the system was not one-sided, but that 
in return for restrictions upon colonial freedom of action 
the colonists enjoyed advantages which were full compen- 
sation and advantages which were necessary to the preser- 
vation and welfare of the colonies. 

The remaining volume covering the serious ten years of 
the French and Indian War, shows the empire badly dis- 
erganized. Here again, the chief merit of the book lies in 
the fact that the modifications of British policy and the 
reorganization of the colonial system along both economic 
and administrative lines, as revealed in the Sugar Act, Cur- 
rency Act, Stamp Act and other measures of 1763-1765, 
did not spring from motives of oppression, nor were the 
schemes of designing and stupid statesmen, but were the 
logical outcome of conditions which existed during and at 
the close of the war with France. Not the least of the 
factors which dictated reorganization was the provincial, re- 
fractory and offensive conduct of the colonists themselves. 

In conclusion, we must count sadly deficient in knowledge 
the teacher, the text-book writer, and the general historian 
who essays to deal with our colonial history without a care- 
ful reading of Mr. Beer’s books. 

Wrinrrep T. Root, The University of Wisconsin. 


PERIODICAL LITERATUIRIE 


MARY W. WILLIAMS, PH.D., EDITOR. 

“Die Neue Zeit” (January 16 and 23) presents a paper 
by Franz Mehrung on “The Beginnings of the Prussian 
State.” 

*“ American and British Treatment of the Indians in the 
Pacific Northwest” is compared by W. J. Trimble in the 
“ Washington Historical Quarterly,” for January. 

The first part of a long article by J. Flach on “ The Re- 
lations between the Counts of Flanders and the French 
Crown from the Ninth Century to the Fifteenth” is to be 
found in “ Revue Historique ” for January-February. 

With the new year “Scribner’s Magazine” began a 
series of reminiscences by Mary King Waddington, under 
the general title “ My First Years as a Frenchwoman.” “ At 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, 1876-77,” appeared in 
the January number; and “ At the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Berlin Congress, 1877-78,” in that for Feb- 
ruary. 

An article by Professor Edgar E. Robinson, of Stanford 
University in the “American Journal of Sociology” for 
January calls attention to “ Recent Manifestations of Sec- 
tionalism ” on the part of insurgent members among Repub- 
lican congressmen prior to the last primary campaign for 
presidential nominees. 

*“ Louisburg To-morrow,” by Beckles Willson (“ Canadian 
Magazine,” February) is a strong argument for the restora- 
tion of the famous old Canadian fortre.., the past of which 
the writer outlines. The article is illustrated from old 
prints and recent photographs. 

The “ British Review ” for February contains the copy of 
a warrant of James I to Elsemere, Chancellor of England, to 
issue a writ for the burning of one Bartholomew Legat, who 
had been convicted of “ divers horrible Heresies ” before the 
Bishop of London. A list of thirteen of the “ Blasphemous 
Positions” maintained by Legat is included in the writ. 

“Un Alsacien” in “ Revue de Paris” for February 15 
discusses the Alsace-Lorraine question, made conspicuous 
by recent events, The writer calls attention to the repres- 
sive policy of Germany, which has caused the two border 
provinces, originally German, to remain intensely French in 
their feelings forty years after passing again under German 
control, 

“The Prince of Wales and the English Alliance at the 
Time of Henry IV and of Louis XIII,” an article by Eugéne 
Griselle, appears in “ Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique” for 
January. It includes letters, hitherto unprinted, which 
passed between James I of England and Henry IV of 
France, and their sons Henry, eldest son of James I, and 
Louis XIII. The correspondence discloses the cordial rela- 
tions existing between the two royal families at the time. 

Charles Fitzhugh Talman considers “ The Outlook in Polar 
Exploration” in “ Review of Reviews,” February. He out- 
lines the first-hand study which has been made, during re- 
cent- years, of cireumpolar regions, and indicates undertak- 
ings mapped out for the near future. The best result of 
Peary’s and Amundsen’s discoveries, he believes, is that the 
really important problems of the circumpolar regions can 
henceforth be attacked with a single mind. 

Under the title “Alaska, the World’s Meat Shop” 
(“Overland Monthly,” February), Emil Edward Hurja de- 
scribes how, through the introduction of reindeer into Alaska 
twenty-three years ago, the American government has up- 
lifted the Eskimo and has added to the wealth of the terri- 
tory. Enthusiastic Alaskans believe that reindeer will soon 
be raised in sufficient numbers to contribute largely to the 
meat demand of the States, and at cheaper prices than those 
now prevailing for beef. 
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Limiting the Field 


Professor Sioussat’s article in the March number 
of Tue Magazine, and Professor Foster's in the 
present number point the way toward greater definite- 
ness in the teaching of history. It is to be hoped that 
the movement for coéperation of history teachers’ as- 
sociations will result in the production of an explicit 
guide for student and teacher. The views of Tue 
MaGazine favoring such a course have been expressed 
frequently, but it seems proper here to reprint “ An 
Open Letter to the Committee of Five” which ap- 
peared in Tue MaGazine for February, 1910: 

“Upon several recent occasions members of the 
Committee of Five of the American Historical Associ- 
ation have hinted that it would be necessary for them 
to advise the study of certain topics in the period from 
about 400 to 800 A.D., and the ignoring of details not 
related to these topics. Such a suggestion made by 
New York was received 
with enthusiasm by the teachers present at the con- 
ference. But why should the committee confine the 
topical method to this limited period? The arguments 
given in favor of it for this field apply almost with 
equal strength in the whole range of European and 
English history, and even perhaps to American his 
tory as well. 


Professor McLaughlin at 


“ Arguments from analogy are particularly danger- 
ous for the historian, yet the history teacher may 
learn much of method from the successes and failures 
of the teachers of other subjects. English literature, 
almost as indefinite a subject in its field as history, 
and fully as difficult to prepare for an examination, 
has gained wonderfully by the college practice of re- 
quiring the intensive study of several works, rather 
than a memorizing of the history of literature, or a 


scattering knowledge of many works. A _ similar 
elimination of unnecessary details and an emphasis of 


important facts has been brought about in the sub- 
jects of geometry, physics, and chemistry through 
the action of individual colleges or of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Yet all of these are sub- 
jects in which the mass of facts is not great as com- 
pared with the facts in a history subject of the same 
grade; and, further, their facts are so related logi- 
cally that no serious tax upon the memorizing powers 
of the student is made. If the topical method has 
been of value in such subjects, it should, a fortiori, be 
of service in the more detailed subject of history. 
Who is responsible for the fact that to history, the 
most indefinite of the subjects which confront the sec- 
ondary school student, the process of selection and 
elimination has never been applied? 

“A speaker at a recent historical conference re- 
ferred to the drudgery felt by her and her students in 
the prescribed work for college entrance, and of the 
great satisfaction which they all found in a special 
course which she was permitted to give in American 
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history for the period 1765 to 1860, in which they 
could do intensive work, read the standard histories, 
use sources, and even get acquainted with the collec- 
tions of the great historical society of their city. What 
conference of secondary history teachers has not been 
haunted by this spectre of the college entrance re- 
quirements,—requirements covering so broad a field, 
and demanding so much mere memorizing, that they 
constitute a deadening influence upon pupil and 
teacher; requirements which, instead of tending to 
raise the standard of instruction, often crush out the 
best in class and instructor; requirements which, by 
their breadth, but not depth, encourage, nay almost 
compel, superficial work? As a matter of fact, there 
is much good historical pedagogy lying dormant in 
our secondary schools. ‘There are many teachers pos- 
sessed of training and ideals who hope some day to be 
freed from the present indefinite condition of the sub- 
ject; who will welcome the opportunity to do good 
work, work which they and their students will enjoy, 
just as soon as the field is narrowed and methods of 
intensive cultivation can be applied. 

“To-day many a history teacher is bewildered by 
the wealth of excellent aids to the study of history on 
the one hand, and by the failure of the colleges to re 
quire or permit the use of these aids on the other hand. 
Of what value is all the source material recently pub 
lished for secondary schools, if it subserves no better 
end than to enable the teacher to tell a story not in his 
text-book? There are good series of pictures, and of 
maps. detailed and outlined; there are innumerable 
references to collateral reading; but many a teacher 
finds that these interesting and valuable aids to the 
study of history must be set aside—for has not this 
college required all of Oman’s ‘ History of Greece,’ or 
that university all of Channing’s ‘ Student’s History 
of the United States’? 

“ Surely there is a way by which at the same time 
the ideals of our secondary teachers and the rights of 
the colleges may both be preserved. Does not such a 
way lie in the enumeration by colleges and state ex- 
amining boards of a set of topics in each period of his 
tory? Such topics need not be made so permanent 
that they would become stereotyped, but they might 
be changed every few years as are the entrance read- 
ings in English. But whether permanent or changing, 
what a relief and enjoyment to the teacher would such 
topics become. With them he could do his work well; 
he could use sources and illustrative material; he 
would know what his students would be examined 
upon, and he would know whether they were fit to 
come up for examination. History teaching would 
then become a respectable matter for the teacher; for 
the pupil it would bring the pleasure of intensive 
acquaintance with certain valuable epochs or move- 
ments, rather than a dry grind upon an interminable 
series of facts. Both in training and in information 
the student would be the gainer; the teacher would 
more nearly attain a deserved peace of mind. 

“In justice to the secondary school teacher, gen- 
tlemen of the committee, give him a chance to do his 
best; and give his students the satisfaction of knowing 
what is expected of them.” 


Reports from the Historical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


Changes in the curriculum of Amherst College have been 
announced by President Meiklejohn. An elective course in 
Social and Institutions has been established for 
Other changes have been made, the pri- 
mary purpose of which is the greater opportunity offered 
the student for study in philosophy, history, economies and 
vovernment, 


Economie 
the freshman year. 


The meeting of the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, announced for April 25, has been postponed to Sat- 
day, May 2. 


James J. Sheppard, principal of 
merce, New York, died on Friday, 


illness. 


the High School of Com- 
March 13, after a short 


The New England Association’s Committee on Economics, 
Mr. Winthrop Tirrell, chairman, has prepared a long series 
of questions on economics. These questions are designed 
io accompany any text and are now being given a thorough 
trial in preparatory to a report to the 
Assuciation at the fall meeting. 


various schools 


Silas Marcus MacVane, McLean professor of ancient and 
inodern history, emeritus, Harvard, died at Rome, Italy, 
January 19, 1914. 


Plans for the annual meeting of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation at Trenton and Princeton, May 1 and 2, are almost 
completed. The program promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest. 


“The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin” for February, 
1914, contains the following articles: “ What Historical 
Geography Should the Pupil Carry away With Him?” by 
Milton R. Gutseh; “ Sources in High School History Teach 
ing,” by Mary Crutchfield; “ How to Use the History Note- 
book in High School History Teaching,’ by L. F. MeKay. 
This number also contains proceedings of the History See- 
tion of the State Teachers’ which met in 
November, 1913. There are the usual personal notes and 
lists of recent publications, 


Association, 


The collection of historical material of the New England 
Association has been installed in the library of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and members of the Association are 
urged to inspect the same at the spring meeting. A ticket 
of admission to the Museum will be issued through the 
kindness of the directors of the Museum at the request 
of the Committee on Historical Material. This ticket admits 
to the collection at all times when the Museum is open: 
week-days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., Sundays from 2 p.m. to 
6 p.m. 


Dr. J. Salwyn Schapiro, of the College of the City of 
New York, is now preparing a text-book on “ Modern 
Europe.” It will cover European history since 1815, and 
will particularly emphasize the social and economic problems 
of the present day. The book is to be published by the 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


A pamphlet entitled “Topics for a Twenty-Weeks’ 
Course in Ancient History” has been prepared by Miss 
Eloise R. Tremain and Miss Clara G. Dilks, of the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. The topics are arranged to suit 
the needs of a one-term course in ancient history. 
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Notice has been received that Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart has been selected by the German Government as Har- 
vard exchange professor at the University of Berlin, for the 
academic year 1914-15. Professor Hart’s term of service 
will fall in the second half year. 


Miss Blanch E. Hazard, formerly of the High School of 
Practical Arts, Boston, has gone to Cornell University, as a 
professor in the Agricultural College. 

Professor Henry Burt Wright, assistant professor of his- 
tory in Yale College, has been transferred to the Stephen 
Merrell Clement Professorship of Christian Methods newly 
established in the Divinity School. 

A national conference on the Foreign Relations of the 
United States under the auspices of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, will be held in Philadelphia 
on April 3 and 4. Delegates have been appointed by the 
governors of nearly all the States, and delegations from 
the leading trade and industrial organizations of the country 
are expected to attend. 

The conference has been divided into six sessions and ad- 
dresses will be delivered by naval officers, scientists, mem- 
bers of Congress and men prominent in the business world. 
Some of the topics to be discussed are: “The Present 
Status of the Monroe Doctrine,’ “ The Mexican Situation; 
Its Problems and Obligations,” “The Policy of the United 
States in the Pacific,” and “Elements of a Constructive 
American Foreign Policy.” 

Among those who have already accepted invitations to 
deliver addresses are : Rear-Admiral F. E. Chadwick, U.S.N., 
jNewport, R. I.; Rear-Admiral C. M. Chester, U.S.N., and 
Rear-Admiral Richard Wainwright, U.S.N., Washington; 
Representative James L. Slayden, of Texas; W. Morgan 
Shuster; Dr. L. S. Rowe, professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. E. C. Stowell, professor of in- 
ternational law, Columbia University, and A. Maurice Low, 
American correspondent of the “London Morning Post,” 
Washington. 





THE MARY HEMENWAY PRIZES IN HISTORY. 


These prizes were first offered by Mrs. Mary Hemenway 
in 1881, and are intended to encourage the study of Amer- 
ican history in the Boston schools. The competition this 
year was open to all who graduated from the Latin and 
High Schools of the city of Boston in the classes 1912 and 
1913. 

The subjects this year were: “ The Work of John Mar- 
shall in Interpreting the Constitution”; “The Clayton- 
Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote Treaties, Their Bearing and 
Interpretation.” The winners of the first and second prizes 
respectively in the first competition were Helen C. White, 
of the Girls’ High School, 1913, and Eunice S. Coyle, of the 
Dorchester High School, 1913. The winners in the second 
competition were Lucy Stern, of the Girls’ High School, 
1912, and Rose Arenson, of the Girls’ High School, 1913. 

The first prizes were forty dollars in gold, and the second 
prizes twenty-five dollars in gold. The presentation of the 
prizes formed one of the attractive features of the annual 
celebration of Washington’s Birthday at the Old South 
Church, which was filled with enthusiastic pupils from the 
publie schools. 


MARYLAND ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association of History Teachers of 
Maryland was held in Baltimore on Saturday, February 28. 
The following papers were presented: “The Policy of the 
United States in Regard to Mexico and Other Latin-Amer- 
ican Countries,” by Dr. J. H. Latané, professor of American 
history in the Johns Hopkins University; “The Modern 


Making of Ancient History,” by Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, asso- 
ciate in ancient history in the Johns Hopkins University. 

At the conclusion of the program an opportunity was 
given to members and their friends to visit the Archeological 
Museum, under the guidance of Dr. Magoffin. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. John M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University; 
vice-president, Ella V. Ricker, State Normal School, Balti- 
more; secretary-treasurer, Laura J. Cairnes, Western High 
School, Baltimore. 





A NEW HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


A Board of Editors, composed of members of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, has been organized to 
edit a new journal called “ The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review,” the first number of which will appear on June Il, 
1914. The “ Review,” which will appear quarterly, will be 
devoted to the study of the history of the Mississippi 
Valley. It will have discussions on all phases of the western 
march of American civilization, from the early visits of the 
Spaniards to the Gulf of Mexico until the present day. 
The publication of the quarterly has been made possible by 
a guarantee fund subscribed to by individuals and institu- 
tions. 

The Board of Editors is as follows: Professor Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh, University of Iowa; Professor Frederie L. 
Paxson, University of Wisconsin; Professor Archer B. Hul- 
bert, Marietta College; Professor Walter L. Fleming, Louisi- 
ana State University; Professor Orin G. Libby, University 
of North Dakota; Professor Eugene C. Barker, University 
of Texas; Professor Claude H. Van Tyne, University of 
Michigan; Professor James A. James, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Professor Clarence W. Alvord, University of Illi- 
nois, managing editor. 

The subscription price is $3.00 a year to those who are 
not members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, and $2.00 to members of that Association. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to Clarence S. Paine, secretary- 
treasurer, Lincoln, Neb. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS CITIZENSHIP TRAINING. 


With the coiperation of the National Municipal League 
and other organizations long interested in the problem of 
education for citizenship, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation is undertaking a comprehensive study of the whole 
problem of civic education. The work will be under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, now of New 
York, who made for himself a national reputation some 
years ago by his work in this subject in the public schools 
of Indianapolis. 

In this field of activity the Government Bureau of Edu- 
cation hopes to do officially and systematically what has 


‘heretofore been attempted by a number of organizations 


working independently. Many civic associations through- 
out the United States have been agitating in behalf of 
education for citizenship; valuable results have been ob- 
tained; and many communities have made important ex- 
periments in improving citizenship through the schools and 
through other agencies. The bureau will seek to cotrdinate 
these hitherto separate efforts, 

One of the most pressing problems in citizenship education 
is that of properly equipped teachers. There are few teach- 
ers that have had the requisite special training. It will be 
one of the vital tasks in the new work to find out what can 
be done to train men and women, whether already in the 
service or just preparing to teach, for the definite responsi- 
bilities and possibilities of direct instruction in citizenship. 

Present methods of teaching civies will be carefully in- 
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vestigated. Whether it is suflicient that children should 
know how the President is elected, or that they should be 
able to recite the Constitution; to what extent modern social 
and civic questions—clean streets, pure water, milk supply, 
fire protection, means of transportation, codperation, suf- 
frage, divorce, etc.—are to be considered: These are the 
sort of questions to which the new corps of investigators 
will have to give some attention. 

Special effort will be made to report the many attempts 
on the part of progressive communities to give all school 
subjects a more definite civic value. In Kansas City, Kans., 
for example, the chemistry course in the high school is in 
effect a course in practical civics—such things as water and 
milk analysis, with their significance in community life, are 
emphasized, and high school students serve in the municipal 
laboratories. Cleveland teaches municipal problems in the 
biology course. Indianapolis has a course in “ Community 
arithmetic” in the elementary schools. 

In announcing the bureau’s new work, Commissioner 
Claxton points out that in the larger sense all education is 
really education for citizenship; that not only is citizenship 
training coéxtensive with effective education in general, 
but that “the final justification of public taxation for 
public education lies in the training of young people for 
citizenship.” 





Questions Based on Montgomery’s 
English History 
Seventy Pages : 20c. per copy : Postage two cents 


CHARLES W. DISBROW 
East High School CLEVELAND, OHIO 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COL. 


Eleventh Summer Session, June 22 to August 1 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer 
study and recreation. Twenty-five departments. Able faculty. 
Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Conference 
of social and educational workers. Catalogue on application. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1914 


Will open for the twentieth session July 1. Six weeks course. 
Delightful location. The 150 courses offered will include 
nine in History, four of which are credited towards the degree 
of M.A., or Ph.D. Prof. Macdonald, of Brown University, 
will give three courses in American Colonial and Constitu- 
tional History; Prof. Brown, three courses in American 
Political History ; and Prof. Jones, tliree courses in European 
History. Other strong courses in Political Science are offered. 
For bulletin address, 


J. P. LOUGH, Director 


New York University Washington Square, New York City 














Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


Thirteenth Session. Largest, best and cheapest Sum- 
mer School for Southern Teachers. Former features 
retained. New Courses in Library Administration, Home 
Economics, Manual Arts, Engineering, Agriculture, Rural 
Economics. Preparation for College Entrance. Credit 
toward Degrees. Reduced Railroad Rates. June 23 to 
July 31. 

Fine Music Festivan, Lecrures, Excursions. 

Write for Announcement. 


BROWN AYRES, President. 





University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION, 1914, JUNE 22 to JULY 31 


320 Courses. 175 INSTRUCTORS. Graduate and under- 
graduate work in all departments leading to all academic 
degrees, Letters and Science (including Medicine), Engin- 
eering, Law and Agriculture (including Home Economics). 


TWELVE COURSES IN HISTORY 

TEACHERS’ CoursEs in high-school subjects. Exceptional 
research facilities. NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Business Administration, Community Music, Eugenics, 
Festivals, Journalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physi- 
cal Education and Play. 

FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 

One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25. 

For illustrated bulletin, address, 


REGISTRAR, University, Madison, Wisconsin 











University of Minnesota 
Summer School 
DIVISION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Graduate and undergraduate work will be given in 
History by Professors Bec ker, W hite and Geiser. 
Economics by Professors Haney and Mitchell. 
Political Science by Professors Geiser and Young. 
Sociology by Professors Roman and Haney. 
Geography by Professor Posey. 

June 15-July 24, 19014. V. E. A. in St. Paul, July g-11 
For circular, address 
Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, July 8-— August 14 


Courses in History and Government 


A —American Constitution and Government. Prof. Bretz. 
B.—Political Parties and Party Problems. 

Prof. Woodburn (Indiana University ). 
C.—American Political History. Prof. Woodburn. 
D.—American Social History, 1750 18458. Prof. Bretz. 
E.—English History, 1485-1914. Prof. Lunt. 
F.—Medieval History of Europe to 1300 A.D. Prof. Lunt. 
G.—Roman Empire, Augustus to Constantine. Prof, Sill. 
H.—Topics in Ancient History. A course for teachers. 

Prof. Sill. 

In addition, more than two hundred courses of instruction 
in fifty different departments. Full information on applica- 
tion to the secretary of the University, Ithaca, Bi 
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Bunau-Varilla, Philippe-Jean. Panama; the creation, de- 
struction, and resurrection. New York: McBride, Nast. 
568 pp. $3.50 net. 

Forman, Samuel E. Advanced American history. New 
York: Century Co. 634 pp. $1.50. 

James, James A. Readings in American history. New York: 
Scribner. 584 pp. $1.50 spl. net. 

Levermore, Charles H. Forerunners an” competitors of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans. 2 vols. New York: N. E. Soe. 
of Brooklyn [eare of O. F. Hibbard, 74 Broadway]. 387, 
465 pp. $10.00. 

Mather, Frederick G. The refugees of 1776 from Long 
Island to Connecticut. Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co. 
1204 pp. $7.50. 

Moreau de Saint Méry, M. L. E. The diary of a voyage 
to the United States, 1793-1798. Edited in the original 
French by Stewart L. Mims. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
440 pp. $2.50 net. 

New York City History Club. Historical guide to the City 
of New York. New York: Stokes. $1.50 net. 

Sabin, Edwin L. On the plains with Custer. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 309 pp. $1.25 net. 

Schuyler, Robert L. A syllabus of American history. New 
York: Columbia Univ. 33 pp. 25c. net. 

Turner, Frederick J. List of references on the history of 
the West. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 130 pp. 
75e. net, . 

Ancient History. 

Cotterill, Henry B. Ancient Greece . from the earliest 
times to the age of Alexander the Great. New York: 
Stokes. 499 pp. $2.50 net. 

Julian [the Apostate]. The works of the Emperor Julian. 
In 3 vols. Vol. 2 [Loeb Class. Lib.]. New York: Mac- 
millan. 519 pp. $1.50 net. 

Smith, S. C. K. Greek art and national life. New York: 
Scribner. 376 pp. $2.75 net. 


English History. 

Hutchison, J. R. The press-gang; afloat and ashore. New 
York: Dutton. 348 pp. $3.00 net. 

Lives of the English Martyrs. Second series. The Martyrs 
declared Venerable. Vol. I, 1583-1588. New York: 
Longmans. 583 pp. $2.50 net. 

Moses, Robert. The civil service of Great Britain. New 
York: Longmans. 324 pp. $2.00. 

Oman, Charles W. C., editor. A history of England in 7 
vols. Vol. 3, England in the M. A., by Kenneth H. 
Vickers. New York: Putnam. 542 pp. (9 pp. bibl.). 
$3.00 net. 

Pollard, Albert F., editor. The reign of Henry VII, from 
contemporary sources. In 3 vols. Vol. 2. Pt. I, Con- 
stitutional documents; Pt. II, Social and economic his- 
tory. New York: Longmans. 348 pp. $3.00 net. 

Rowe, John G. The romance of Irish history. New York: 
Longmans. 336 pp. $1.50 net. 

Salzmann, L. F. English industries of the M. A., being an 
introduction to the industrial history of medieval Eng- 
land. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. 260 pp. $2.00 net. 


European History. 

Hayes, Carlton H., and Schuyler, Robert L. A syllabus of 

modern history, New York: Lemcke and Buechner. 45 
25c. net. 

Pfeiffer. L. D. The uprising of June 20, 1792. Lincoln, 
Neb.: Univ. of Neb. 147 pp. 75c. net. 

Vedder, Henry Clay. The reformation in Germany. New 
York: Maemillan. 466 pp. $3.00 net. 


Medieval History. 

Mann, Horace K. The lives of the Popes in the M. A. 
Vol. 9. The popes at the height of their temporal in- 
fluence. Innocent II to Benedict XI, 1130-1159. St. 
Louis: Herder. 724-355 pp. $3.00 net. 


Salzmann, L. F. Medieval byways. Boston: Houghton- 

Mifflin. 192 pp. $2.50 net. 
Miscellaneous. 

Backhouse, E., and Bland, J. O. P. Annals and memoirs of 
the court of Peking. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. 5351 
pp. $4.00 net. 

Blakeslee, George H. Recent developments in China. New 
York: Stechert. 413 pp. $2.50 net. 
Domville-Fife, Charles W. Guatemala and the States of 

Central America. New York: Pott. $3.00 net. 

Fernandez Guardia, Ricardo. History of the discovery and 
conquest of Costa Rica. New York: Crowell. 416 pp. 
$3.00. 

Fitchett, William H. The new world of the South. Vol. 2. 
The Romance of Australian history. New York: Scrib- 
ner. 428 pp. $1.75 net. 

Jersey City, N. J., Free Public Lib. Monographs on anni- 
versaries and festivals. Jersey City, N. J.: Free Pub. 
Lib. 76 pp. (bibl.). 50c. 

Keyte, J. C. The passing of the Dragon; the story of the 
Shensi revolution and relief expedition. New York: 
Doran. 311 pp. $1.50 net. 

United States, Library of Congress. A list of American 
doctoral dissertations printed in 1912. Washington 
D. C.: Government Pr. Off. 106 pp. 30c. 

Vidier, A., editor. Annuaire des bibliothéques et des 
archives publiée sous les auspices du Ministére de 
l’Instruction Publique et avee le concourse de la Société 
de V’Ecole des Chartes. New Edition. New York: 
Stechert. 396 pp. $1.00. 

Who's Who in Germany. Wer ist’s? 
York: Stechert. 1,942 pp. $3.40 net. 


Volume 7 New 


Biography. 

Orsi, Pietro. Cavour, and the making of modern Italy, 
1810-1861. New York: Putnam. 385 pp. $1.50 net. 
Fox, George. The Journal of George Fox. In 2 vols. 

Philadelphia: Winston. $6.50 net. 

Crawford, M. MacDermott. The sailor whom England 
feared, being the story of Paul Jones [ete.]. New 
York: Duffield. 424 pp. $3.75 net. 

Martin, Percy Faleke. Maximilian in Mexico. New York: 
Seribner. 480 pp. (7 pp. bibl.). $5.25 net. 

Napoléon I, Emperor of the French. Unpublished corre- 
spondence of Napoleon I, preserved in the War Archives. 
In 3 vols. New York: Duffield. 725, 841, 962 pp. (4 pp. 
bibl.). $15.00 net. 

Le Sueur, Gordon. Cecil Rhodes. New York: 
(Nast). 345 pp. $3.50 net. 

Haultain, Arnold. Goldwin Smith, his life and opinions 
[ete.]. New York: Duffield, 304 pp. $3.75 net. 

Smith, Goldwin. <A selection from Goldwin Smith’s corre- 
spondence . . . chiefly to and from his English friends, 
written between the years 1846 and 1910. New York: 
Duffield. 540 pp. $4.50 net. 

Woodburn, James A. The life of Thaddeus Stevens. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 610 pp $2.50 net. 

Whitehead, Albert C. Makers of Georgia’s name and fame. 
Boston: Educ. Pub. Co. 236 pp. 50c. 


MeBride 


Government and Politics. 
Childs, Mary Louise. Actual government in Illinois. New 
York: Century Co. 224 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). 50e. 
Haines, Charles G. The American doctrine of judicial su- 
premacy. New York: Macmillan. 365 pp. $2.00 net. 
Knauth, Oswald Whitman. The policy of the U. S. toward 
industrial monopoly. New York: Longmans. 233 pp. 
$2.00. 

Milner, Alfred Milner, Lord. The Nation and the Empire. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. 515 pp. $3.00 net. 

Morley, John, Lord. Notes on politics and history. New 
York: Macmillan. 201 pp. $1.00 net. 

Poincaré, Raymond. How France is governed. New York: 
McBride, Nast. 376 pp. $2.25 net. 

Poley, Arthur Pierre. Federal systems of the United States 
and the British Empire. Boston: Little, Brown. 453 
pp. $3.50 net. 
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